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HARLES FRANKLIN THWING 
died at his home on Bellflower Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 29, 1937. Dr. 
Thwing became associated with the Amer- 
ican Peace Society as a member of its Board 
of Directors in 1885 and continued to serve 
until 1888 when he became one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society, continuing as 
such until his death. 


HAT AMERICA pursues no policy of 

isolation, as frequently charged, is shown 
by the number of American delegates to 
international conferences and commissions, 
expositions and fairs, permanent interna- 
tional commissions, permanent interna- 
tional bureaus and unions, government 
commissions of inquiry, and special arbi- 
tration tribunals. During the last three 
years the United States has sent delegates 


as follows: 
1935 1936 1937 


To Conferences and Congresses 53 75 78 


To Expositions and Fairs..... 6 5 4 
To Permanent International 
eee 16 18 19 
To Permanent International 
Bureaus and Unions........ 18 19 20 
To Government Commissions 
Re ee 38 38 38 
To Special Arbitration Tribu- 
Ne Pataca aaa mat eck 5 5 5 
136 160 164 
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ORD BADEN-POWELL attributes his 

success with the Boy Scout movement 

to the enlistment of native enthusiasms and 

their gradual transmutation into controlled 

action with an effectiveness to be obtained 
by no other means. 


OW it is Ukrainia, a Constituent Re- 
public of the Soviet Union, with its 
population of 30,000,000, that may soon be 
found roiling the international pond. The 
Ukrainian Press Service of New York City 
has just sent to us the “fundamentals” of 
its work. It points out that the Ukrainian 
lands, at present occupied by the four coun- 
tries, Poland, Soviet Russia, Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania, do not belong to those coun- 
tries. They are the parts of Ukraine which 
had the fate of being subjugated for several 
centuries and which came to life as an inde- 
pendent state in the post-war years ending 
in 1920. These lands belong to the Ukrain- 
ian nation, a compact mass of more than 
47 million souls forcefully taken away from 
it. The Ukrainian nation disagrees with 
the occupation of its lands by others, and 
is out to conduct a vigorous struggle for 
liberation. So here, again, Aesop’s old fable 
of The Cat Maiden rings true—nature will 
out. 


HY does not the American Peace So- 
ciety back the Chinese people? Why 
does it not appeal to everyone to raise 
energetic protest “against the abominable 
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attack of Japan,” to boycott all kinds of 
Japanese goods and services “for as long as 
the Japanese militarists and imperialists oc- 
cupy the territory of the Chinese Repub- 
lic,” to contribute gifts of money to or- 
ganizations working in China’s behalf, to 
do something to counteract “the tragic situ- 
ation” due to “the ever increasing brutal- 
ity and arrogance of Fascist dictators and 
insatiable imperialists,” to act to “bring 
together all who are in favor of peace and 
liberty—governments, peoples, political and 
industrial forces—and to translate, imme- 
diately and unequivocally, this united will 
into acts which will leave the dictators with 
one alternative—peace under the reign of 
international law or their defeat”? The 
reason is that the American Peace Society, 
set to supplant war, has taken unto itself 
a task big enough it finds to engage all its 
energies. So-called democratic governments 
may take up these other things, providing 
only, we venture the opinion, they are will- 
ing to carry through in terms of war. The 
American Peace Society is concerned that 
the nations should improve their judicial 
system and discover ways of achieving their 
interests through the use of its beneficent 
ways. Furthermore, if the flames of inter- 
national hate and strife are threatening the 
outbreak of a world holocaust, the American 
Peace Society has no special desire to throw 
any more kerosene on the fire. 


R. BAYARD DODGE, President of 

Beirut and International Colleges, is 
spending several weeks in this country dur- 
ing the present winter. President Dodge 
brings to America messages from the six 
Near East colleges: Robert College at Is- 
tanbul; American University of Beirut, 
Syria; The Istanbul Women’s College; the 
International College at Beirut; the Ameri- 
can College of Sofia, Bulgaria; and Athens 
College, Greece. Through all the murk of 
human madness moving across the world, 
surely here out of the Near East comes 
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the glow of an abiding hope. Six centers 
of international, cooperative effort, show- 
ing to the world from that cross-roads of 
the continents how right-minded people can 
live and grow in the ways of peace, of 
understanding, and of mutual service. So 
we, too, are pleased to welcome Dr. Bayard 
Dodge, descendant of David Low Dodge 
in whose home the American Peace Society 
was founded nearly one-hundred-ten years 
ago, to our America. 


HE American Peace Society, with offices 

at Washington, D. C., about to celebrate 
its One-hundred-tenth Anniversary as pub- 
lishers of its peace magazine, carries a num- 
ber of life members. The Society is not 
always informed when one of these life 
members dies. Recently the Society re- 
ceived a letter from the post-master of one 
of the small towns in Kansas saying: “Do 
not send World Affairs to Mr. 
any longer, he has been dead thirty years.” 








Christmas Comfort 


GAIN at this Christmas time it is com- 
forting to recall that goodness at the 
heart of the world is not dead. 

A short time ago M. Chautemps, the 
Prime Minister of France, wrote a friendly 
letter to the youth of Germany. His words 
appeared in the periodical Will and Power, 
published by Herr Baldur von Schirach, 
the Reich Youth Leader. The Prime Min- 
ister referred to the successful holiday 
camps held during the year for German 
and French youths, and promised to do 
his part to promote the development of 
this form of pacific intercourse. Among 
other things he said: 


A long past, full of work and fame, lies 
behind our two countries and in spite of their 
frequent collisions they have retained ad- 
miration and respect for each other. They 
know also that an understanding between 
them would be one of the most valuable 
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factors for the peace of the world. For that 
reason it is the duty of all on both sides of 
the frontier to work for a rapprochement 
between the two nations, and none can do 
that more sincerely and energetically than 
the leaders of French and German youth. 
If they should succeed in uniting the youth 
they would hold the future of Europe and of 
human civilization in their hands. 


M. Francis-Poncet, the French Ambas- 
sador in Berlin, also contributes to the 
magazine. He expresses the hope that 


“the generations which one day will enjoy 
the advantages of it will contribute to bring- 
ing the two halves of the Empire of Charles 
the Great closer together, and to creating be- 
tween them those relations of mutual re- 
spect and of good neighbourship which both 
nations deeply desire because, as I believe, 
their instincts tell them that the fate of 
European civilization depends upon it, and 
because they know that, in the words of 
Adolph Hitler: ‘They have many more 
grounds for respecting and admiring than 
for hating each other.’ ” 


Herr Baldur von Schirach writes: 


“May the old enmity between our two 
countries perish for good in the campfires 
of our beloved youth. What we can do to 
that end will be done.” 


The Peace Committee of the Society of 
Friends issued, on November 5, a state- 
ment from its headquarters at Friends 
House, London. The communication, 
signed by Chairman Francis E. Pollard and 
sent originally to M. Spaak, Chairman of 
the Nine Power Conference in Brussels, and 
to Mr. Anthony Eden, contained the fol- 
lowing measured and sensible views: 


“These are no isolated events. Other 
nations, including Great Britain, share re- 
sponsibility, by reason of acts of economic 
nationalism inflicting hardships upon the 
Japanese people. Natural indignation is 


only blinding us to the truth unless we rec- 
ognize this. 

“We urge that the Conference on the 
Far East may seek not for a cessation of 
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hostilities alone, but for a cooperative solu- 
tion of the problems of all concerned, in- 
cluding the liberation of international trade 
and the achievement of a higher standard 
of life for all. 

“Tt is not only the salvation of China 
that is in question, but of Japan and of the 
world; and this means bending all our ener- 
gies to the making of a different world 
based not upon military and financial dom- 
inance but upon justice and cooperation.” 


Our Department of State is no center 
of pessimism. On last Armistice Day one 
of its Assistant Secretaries, Mr. Francis 
B. Sayre, speaking in Philadelphia, ex- 
pressed his opinion that: 


“Today war clouds are all about us. And yet, 
in spite of superficial appearances, I believe we are 
undeniably further along the road to peace than 
we were twenty years ago. We have learned 
much. 

“We know now that stable peace cannot be 
won overnight by mere treaties or legal documents. 
Peace cannot be imposed from without but must 
grow from within; it is the fruit of long experi- 
ence and often of suffering. . . . 

“If we have learned nothing else since the days 
of the Versailles Treaty we know that peace to 
be enduring must be built upon justice and upon 
full consent,—not upon superior force. . . . 

“The movement for peace throughout the world 
is growing all the time more intelligent,—less senti- 
mental and flabby. I venture to say that more 
genuine and intelligent progress toward world peace 
has been accomplished during the past twenty 
years than during the preceding four centuries. 
That is a tremendous fact.” 


The Churches are going at the business 
of ending international wars with a new 
energy and a more discriminating intelli- 
gence, especially the Protestant Christian. 
The cecumenical meetings of delegates from 
every Protestant confession, meeting at Ox- 
ford in July and in Edinburgh during 
August, sent a fresh breath of spiritual 
ozone throughout that portion of our Chris- 
tian world. The Protestant Church has a 
new and happier sense of social direction, 
a firmer hold on the realities of an abiding 
faith, because of those gatherings in Eng- 
land. The Roman Catholic Church, too, is 
drawing anew from its ancient springs of 
religious experience and offering fresh 
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draughts of enduring peace from its cup 
of life. There is, indeed, a profound stir- 
ring throughout the deeps of all religions, 
threatening perhaps as never before the 
ultimate overthrow of war. At this Christ- 
mastide it is comforting to sense these evi- 
dences of so many turning again to their 
God. 


Thanks to Others 


HE American Peace Society is under 

deep obligations to many other organi- 
zations, especially for their publications 
aiming toward the substitution of law and 
order for the ways of war. Liquidating the 
Palestine Mandate, for example, is the title 
of an eleven page pamphlet published by 
the Foreign Policy Association, Inc., 8 
West 40th Street, New York City, under 
date of November 1; an excellent sum- 
mary of Great Britain’s Palestinian prob- 
lem. This is but one of its valuable series 
of Bi-Monthly Reports. 

The Arbitration Journal, published by 
the American Arbitration Association, New 
York City, deals with the settlement of dis- 
putes in actual situations, often of an inter- 
national character, revealing the healing 
processes of law and justice unto the en- 
couragement of every intelligent student of 
the prospects for world peace. 

The Department of International Justice 
and Good Will of the Federal Council of 
Churches wrote to President Roosevelt, 
under date of October 9, in support of his 
statement in Chicago that the sanctity of 
international treaties and the maintenance 
of international morality must be restored, 
and that it is the duty of the United States 
to cooperate with other nations in estab- 
lishing the primacy of law and order in in- 
ternational relations. From the letter it is 
hopefully clear that this representative 
body of the Churches favors cooperation 
with other interested nations toward the 
restoration of a treaty structure for the 
Pacific. While it makes the mistake, in 
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our judgment, of convicting Japan in the 
Sino-Japanese conflict—an issue that could 
be passed upon legally only by an inter- 
national tribunal—it is clear that the Coun- 
cil does not support a concerted military 
action which might involve us in a general 
war. It would do everything possible to 
guard against the growth of a belligerent 
attitude; indeed, it confesses that Ameri- 
can policies have at times aggravated diffi- 
culties in the Far East. It adds the opin- 
ion that there will be no permanent ap- 
peasement of the situation in that section 
of the world until economic intercourse is 
facilitated and equitable access to raw ma- 
terials and markets is assured. It closes 
its letter with these words: “In this hour 
of crisis we commend you to the God of 
Righteousness and peace and pray that you 
may be granted wisdom sufficient to find 
new ways which will be more effective than 
the old way of war for establishing justice 
and peace among the nations.” 

The Church and the Jews is the title of 
a thirty-six page brochure published by the 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace, Washington, D. C., a memorial is- 
sued by Catholic European scholars. 
Thought, analysis, science, philosophy and 
religion are here combined with fineness of 
soul. It canvasses the theological princi- 
ples involved in the Jewish question of to- 
day, and also the political and practical 
side of the situation. Its final section, 
dealing with the “Duties of Christians,” 
calling upon Christians to exert themselves 
to the utmost in order to dispel the preva- 
lent poisonous atmosphere of falsehood and 
hate, is as noble a statement upon that 
theme as is to be found in any literature. 

These are but samples of the encourag- 
ing fact that brains, to borrow from Burke’s 
Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
are seeing to it that “The unbought grace 
of life, the cheap defense of nations, the 
nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enter- 
prize,” shall not die out. 
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A Slip in Manners Over the Sino- 
Japanese Conflict 


APAN, a highly industrialized nation, 
has a population of approximately 
seventy million, representing a gain of 
nearly five million in the last seven years. 
To this should be added Korea, with nearly 
twenty-three million, Formosa with its over 
five million, and other outlying possessions 
of nearly half a million, bringing the total 
population of the Empire to approximately 
one hundred million. This population, on 
less than 264,000 square miles, occupies a 
position relative to Asia similar to that of 
the British Isles to the Continent of Europe. 
Japan has never been conquered. 

Japan, notwithstanding its Constitution 
of 1889, is an absolute monarchy governed 
by an Emperor “sacred and inviolable” with 
complete executive powers. Following the 
Manchurian affair of 1931 the power of the 
military machine, in reality a military party, 
has greatly increased, the army and navy 
having comparatively little relation to the 
civil government. Fatalists, the Japanese 
are unified by the pride in dying for one’s 
Emperor. 

China, on the other hand, an agricultural 
people, has a population of approximately 
371,000,000—exclusive of Manchuria, Je- 
hol, Sinkiang, Mongolia and Tibet—oc- 
cupying with its eighteen Provinces more 
than one and one-half million square miles. 
Calling itself a Republic since the over- 
throw of the Manchu Dynasty in October 
1911, China in fact has had no central gov- 
ernment, being torn rather by military ban- 
ditry and civil strife, quite without either 
the political or spiritual unity that goes with 
the worship of an emperor. Evidence of 
this lack of unity is illustrated today by the 
fact that the important province of Shan- 
tung with its population of thirty million, 
close to Korea, remains neutral in the pres- 
ent conflict with Japan. In spite of China’s 
history of a civilization extending back for 
more than two thousand years B. C., of her 
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territory a third larger than our United 
States, and of an instinctive Chinese feeling 
of superiority to all other races, it has been 
impossible to fashion even enough political 
unity to escape the whittling off of her terri- 
tory and influence, now here, now there, by 
many powers—France, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, Japan, Germany, Italy and others. She 
yet endures the system of extraterritoriality 
under which foreign peoples live on Chinese 
territory without being subject to the laws 
of China. There are but three Chinese rep- 
resentatives on the International Council of 
twelve that governs the International Settle- 
ment in Shanghai. China has long suffered, 
according to Western standards, from a lack 
of nationalism and the patriotism that goes 
with it. 

Much conquered China has been obliged 
to endure many indignities, including the 
encroachments of Russia in Manchuria that 
were overcome by Japan in the Russo- 
Japanese war of 1904-5, Japan’s so-called 
twenty-one demands of 1915, the injustices 
of the Peace Treaty of 1919 which treaty 
China refused to sign, her treatment as an 
inferior in the Washington Arms Conference 
of 1921-22, the machinations of the Com- 
munists under Sun Yat Sen. 

Today China is a one party government, 
adapted from the Russian form, with a pro- 
gram of China for the Chinese. She has 
applied her anti-foreign policy with no little 
directness to Belgians in China, to the 
British, and now to the Japanese. It was 
China’s anti-Japanese policy in Manchuria 
that led to Japan’s move in 1931 and to 
the establishment of Manchukuo. It is the 
policy, apparently, that has increasingly 
aroused Japan since. 

In the meantime, also, Japan has become 
increasingly afraid of Chinese industrial 
competition. 

In this far from easy situation it has not 
been altogether encouraging that the League 
of Nations, the United States and other 
parties to the Nine-Power Agreement shou!d 
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first convict Japan and then register surprise 
that she should decline the invitation to the 
Brussels Conference. The ordinary man- 
ners of diplomacy would have avoided that 
mistake. 


Criticisms of Our Views of Collec- 
tive Security 


N THE September number of Wortp 

AFFAIRS appeared an article entitled 
Three Views of Collective Security, a state- 
ment now available in pamphlet form. 

From a number of correspondents we 
gather the impression that readers of that 
article agree generally that the Constitution 
of the United States has shown our different 
States how their antagonisms can be solved 
without the sanction of arms. Some go on 
to suggest, however, that the Constitution 
could not have been effective in harmoniz- 
ing the interests of our different States with- 
out first providing for a system of free 
trade between the States, and without 
guaranteeing to all the citizens of all the 
States essentially all of the privileges 
granted to the citizens by the several States. 
It is also pointed out by some that these 
provisions rendered contests between the 
States, say involving boundary lines—for 
example between Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
Michigan and Ohio—of such small im- 
portance to the individual citizens that the 
issues became mainly academic, and easily 
settled therefore by reference to Courts, 
commissions or otherwise. While in the 
case of Europe, some argue, it does not seem 
that those nations are prepared to adopt 
any such liberal international provisions 
because of the differences in races, lan- 
guages and ideals. 

It is our view that these correspondents 
are quite right. The success of our Con- 
stitution in harmonizing the interests of 
our different States has been due in part to 
the absence of customs barriers between 
our States and to the common privileges of 
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all our citizens. Europe is a long way this 
side of any such consummations. 

And yet, if it is assumed that Europe’s 
problem is to maintain peace between her 
States, even with their divergent interests, 
it appears to be true in the last analysis 
that those States, quite as in the case of 
our own Union, have but to improve their 
relations in terms of justice, which being 
interpreted means in its final forms the 
application of the eternal principles of law 
and judicial settlement. Of course back of 
all this must rest the will to make use of 
such forms, which leads the mind into the 
cognate realms of education, of economical 
self interest, and of the religions. 

Another correspondent writes: 


“There are two schools of thought. I recognize, 
of course, that there is enormous danger in the use 
of any force, and I know that a world war would 
imperil civilization. I saw too much of war in 
the last world struggle ever to want any close con- 
tact with it again. Nor do I want anybody on 
earth to have to be subjected to that kind of 
thing. But I don’t see what there is left for the 
democratic nations to do except to unite and put 
down their feet and say to the dictators: ‘So far 
you can go and no further’. There is risk in doing 
it but there is greater risk in submission to them.” 


Here again one of our correspondents 
is quite sound, as far as he goes. The United 
States, for example, will continue its real- 
istic policy of being physically prepared to 
protect itself against any probable or pos- 
sibe attack. If this country be actually 
threatened it may be expected that our 
government will serve notice to the foe, “So 
far you can go and no further.” It is diffi- 
cult, however, to foresee this country join- 
ing any military alliance, even with other 
so-called democracies, for any such purpose. 
This is true not because the United States 
believes in international anarchy, charac- 
teristic of the world since the rise of the 
system of states, but because experience 
with our own states has clearly demon- 
strated the impracticability of any system 
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of military sanctions actuated by the pur- 
pose to maintain peace between the states. 

Our correspondent is thinking in terms 
outside any hopeful plan devised by a 
united desire to maintain the rule of law 
and justice for the nations in their collective 
capacity. Workers for peace concerned to 
deal with realities will have to leave the 
nations to their ancient lack of system, 
allow them to go on as now they are, until 
by the slow evolution of cooperative effort 
they have perfected for themselves the proc- 
esses of law and judicial settlement illus- 
trated by the countless disputes already 
settled by the methods of arbitration and 
judicial settlement; methods illustrated by 
the award of the arbitral tribunal in the 
case of the Alabama Claims, by the settle- 
ments determined by the courts of arbitra- 
tion and judicial settlement at The Hague, 
and, far from least, by the experiences of 
existing unions of states such as the British 
Commonwealth of States, the French, the 
Dutch Union of States, not to mention our 
own United States of America. Force? 
Yes, against guilty individuals. But Force 
against states? Yes, but by war as the 
ultima ratio regum only, for there is no 
other way. 

On November 13, Mr. Norman Davis, 
speaking at the Brussels Conference on the 
Sino-Japanese conflict, was quoted as say- 
ing: 

“The question we are considering here, in its 
final analysis, is whether international relations 
shall be determined by arbitrary force or by law 
and by respect for internationai treaties. In fact 
that seems to be the greatest issue that faces the 
world today and is one of the most momentous 
problems that mankind has been called upon to 
solve.” 


Mr. Davis is quite correct. A phase of 


that question is, can world peace be ex- 
pected to flow from an international gov- 
ernment with instruments of coercion com- 
manding States at the points of guns how 
they shall live? A whole school of dog- 
matists, particularly active in England but 
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not unknown in the United States, hold 
the answer to this question to be “yes”. 
The disciples of this school, calling them- 
selves liberals, would magnify the power of 
public officials to extend and to spread in- 
tervention in human affairs even to the 
international field. They are our collecti- 
vists, authoritarians, totalitarians at heart; 
moulders of the stuff that despots are 
made of. 

It is to them, we are comforted to learn, 
that Walter Lippmann pays his respects in 
his new book, The Good Society. Mr. 
Lippmann urges that our liberals forsake 
such doctrines, and that they return to the 
broad domain of the common law and work 
to renovate it. It is thus, history seems to 
teach, that the abuses in our social system 
are most hopefully remedied. It is in that 
way that private rights are best readjusted 
to the needs of all, rather than through 
more and more public direction and ad- 
ministration. Liberalism actually achieves 
its reforms not so much by issuing over- 
head plans, orders and commands, as by 
redefining, in terms of the common law, 
the reciprocal rights and duties of indi- 
viduals, enforceable in the courts. Ignor- 
ing this, many of our modern liberals, 
chasing the cult of the State, are, unwit- 
tingly of course like the tyrants of all time, 
riding in the direction of failure if not 
disaster. This appears to be the fact within 
more than one nation. It is symptomatic 
of the disease, we fear, at the heart of our 
most vociferous, latter-day pacifism. 


To Ease the Strain in Europe 

HE strains in Europe are more ideolog- 

ical than real. The task of the peace 
movement is to interpret international re- 
lations as far as possible in terms of reality. 
It now appears that the world must accus- 
tom itself to the facts of communism, fasc- 
ism, and democracies of various kinds. The 
practical problem for statesmen is to ac- 
knowledge the co-existence of these differ- 
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ing forms of government and to adjust their 
labors accordingly. It would be useful just 
now, for example, if they could iron out 
a few financial and economic situations. 

Suppose that Germany, France and 
Great Britain should go at the business of 
reducing certain tariffs and of removing 
some of the quotas and exchange restric- 
tions, fix them and agree to leave them 
alone for ten years. In proportion as they 
succeeded it is reasonable to suppose that 
there would be a proportionate reduction in 
the devastating expenditures for arma- 
ments. In proportion as they could fore- 
cast the future in these fields with some 
assurance there would be a gradual return 
to the feeling of security, to a rebalancing 
of budgets, to the further flow of com- 
merce and to the building up of the com- 
mon weal. 

In the case of Germany the existing 
shortages of food and raw materials would 
tend to disappear, and the unsatisfactory 
state of public credit would improve. All 
that would be to the advantage not only of 
Germany but in varying degrees to the rest 
of the world. 

While Britain is arming in the grand 
manner, her exports are becoming less, and 
German exports are increasing. France is 
in no temper to fight outside her own coun- 
try. Italy is down financially. There is 
comparatively no unemployment in Ger- 
many. The Four Year Plan in Germany 
is producing certain marvelous results such 
as the manufacture of socks out of beech- 
wood, and other achievements in synthetic 
chemistry. The people of Germany give 
one the impression of being happy, the 
church differences involving only approxi- 
mately two million. The army is a priv- 
ileged class enjoying the benefits of nap- 
kins, hot and cold water, and other things 
thought to be necessary to health and hap- 
piness. The Youth Movement, with its 


anti-liquor and other hygienic rules build- 
ing up a healthier generation of Germans, 
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are in the main enthusiastic supporters of 
the Nazi regime. Europe can _ ignore 
neither the idealisms of Hitler nor the ad- 
ministrative skill of Mussolini. But in 
spite of all this the economically social situ- 
ation of European countries is far from 
encouraging. 

As to France, for example, her currency 
is disordered, her budget shows a chronic 
deficit, her national credit is deteriorating, 
and hoarding goes on. Mr. George Peel, 
an acknowledged authority, traces the fi- 
nancial tragedy back to its main cause, 
namely the tension with Germany and the 
enormous expenditures on armaments. It 
is his view that once these tensions are 
removed, the French government could 
easily restore confidence in the franc and 
in her bonds. 

As for England, Mr. Francis W. Hirst 
points to the fact that the British budget 
for this year shows a deficit of $4,000,- 
000,000. He 
business to have reached serious propor- 


considers the taxation of 


tions, which accounts for a large part of 
the depressions on the stock exchange, in- 
cluding an average decline of about 20% 
in British industrial securities since spring. 
The Prime Minister of Great Britain has 
estimated the annual addition to England’s 
armaments bill since 1934 to be $700,000,- 
000. In Mr. Hirst’s judgment if the arma- 
ment competition with Germany continues, 
the new program in another four years will 
add $2,000,000,000 to a national debt al- 
ready about eleven times that with which 
Britain entered the World War. Under 
these circumstances the conclusion is ines- 
capable that the debt charge is bound to 
increase, and if there is any decline in 
trade and employment before next spring 
further additions to taxation can hardly 
be avoided. It appears, therefore, that the 
Prime Minister was well within the facts 
when recently he predicted that the arma- 
ments race would end in “dust and ashes.” 























World Problems in Review 








British Peace Efforts 


RITISH efforts for the promotion of 

world peace are always of prime inter- 
est to all concerned for the welfare of our 
modern world. The man best qualified 
to tell of those efforts and the motives 
behind them is of course Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. Mr. Chamberlain spoke in Usher 
Hall in Edinburgh, on November 12. The 
following are the principal points in that 
address: 


“The National Government still command the 
support not only of the great Unionist Party but 
also of all those Liberal and Labour men and 
women whose enthusiastic and loyal assistance 
they so much value. 

“T suppose that at the present time this country 
is more prosperous than any of the great industrial 
countries in the world. 

“It would be a rash experiment to change a 
Government who have, I think, inspired general 
confidence, confidence that they will pursue a wise 
and sane and prudent policy, and that they are 
not likely to embark upon rash or reckless experi- 
ments. 

“The Government have embarked upon a very 
great rearmament programme. We have done it 
unwillingly. We have been forced to take to it by 
the circumstances of the times. but having been 
obliged to start on this great armament pro- 
gramme, we have sought, as far as we could, to 
use it as an instrument to help those places which 
were suffering particularly from unemployment. 

“It is a remarkable tale of busy yards and fac- 
tories and increased employment, but our op- 
ponents, who can no longer say that recovery 
is a myth, now say, ‘Anyhow, it is bound soon to 
come to an end.’ 

“It is perfectly true and obvious, of course, that 
one cannot expect trade to go on at the same rate 
forever. No country is so entirely self-sufficient as 
not to be affected by events which might take place 
in other countries. Therefore we must expect a 
certain amount of ups and downs. 

“But I can say this: that I can see no sign of 
a setback in the immediate future, or indeed for 
some considerable time to come, and, if it does 
come, we could hardly be better able to meet it 
than we are to-day. I believe our competitive 
power to-day would enable us to stand up against 
those who are engaged in similar industries in any 
part of the world. 

“The Government’s foreign policy is guided by 
certain general principles: First, the protection of 
British interests and the protection of the lives of 
British nationals; secondly, the maintenance of 
peace and, so far as we can influence it, the settle- 
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ment of differences by peaceful methods and not 
by force; and, thirdly, the promotion of friendly 
relations with other nations who are willing to re- 
ciprocate our friendly feelings and who will keep 
those rules of international conduct without which 
there could be no security or stability in this 
world. 

“IT cannot imagine anything which would do 
more injury to the general welfare of the world 
than to allow the British Empire to decay because 
a British Government is not willing to take care 
of British material interests. 

“Tt is time that another effort was made to see 
if it is possible to remove the fears and suspicions 
that every country seems to have about its neigh- 
bours by a closer examination of their origin and 
substance. Such an effort is not a sign of weak- 
ness. This country is strong. She is getting 
stronger every day. 

“Our very strength makes it easier for us to 
appeal to others to join us in applying our com- 
mon sense, our common humanity, to the solution 
of those problems which carry with them such 
tremendous possibilities for happiness or for misery 
to the future of the human race. 

“T have faith in human nature. Because I have 
that faith I believe that there will be a ready re- 
sponse to such an appeal. So I look forward with 
quiet confidence to the day when we can lay aside 
our weapons and devote ourselves wholly to the 
welfare of our people.” 


German-Polish Minorities 


ERMANS residing in Poland and Poles 
living in Germany constitute one of 
Europe’s minority problems, and of course 
the difficulty has not been lessened by the 
mixture of racial interests in Danzig. 
Early in November President Moéscicki 
and Herr von Moltke, the German Am- 
bassador, announced their satisfaction that 
Poland and Germany had come to an 
agreement not only on the minorities but 
upon the Polish-German situation in Dan- 
zig. The following is a summary of the 
declaration issued on November 5 in War- 
saw and Berlin: 


The Polish and German Governments declare 
with satisfaction that they recognize, within the 
framework of their sovereignty, the following guid- 
ing principles as mutually acceptable for the treat- 
ment of the German minority in Poland and the 
Polish minority in Germany: 


(1) Mutual respect for Polish and German na- 
tionality excludes any efforts aimed at as- 
similation of the minorities. No pressure 
shall be exercised on the young members of 
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the minorities with a view to their dena- 
tionalization. 

(2) The minorities shall have the right freely to 
use their mother-tongue in their social and 
economic relations, in the Press, and at pub- 
lic meetings. The use of the mother-tongue 
and national costumes in private as well as 
public life shall have no adverse conse- 
quences for them. 

(3) The minorities shall be assured of the right 
of assembly in their cultural, social, and eco- 
nomic relations. 

(4) The minorities shall be allowed to establish 

and maintain schools in which the teaching 

is carried on in their own languages. The 
right to organize their own religious life, 
using their own languages, shall be recog- 
nized, with full protection for their religious 
organizations. There shall be no Govern- 
ment interference in the sphere of religion. 

In economic affairs, and especially in con- 

nexion with the acquisition and ownership 

of property, the minorities shall enjoy the 
same rights as the majorities in their respec- 
tive countries. 


(5 


~~ 


It is understood that the principles enunciated 
in the joint declaration shall not conflict with the 
obligation of complete loyalty of the minorities 
towards the States of which they are citizens. 


The German-Italian-Japanese Pact 


HE so-called Anti-Communist Pact be- 

tween Germany, Italy and Japan was 
signed in Rome on November 6. The Pact 
takes the form of a protocol, by which Italy 
is recognized as a partner in the Japanese- 
German Agreement of 1936 in which those 
two countries undertook to cooperate in 
measures of defense against Communism, 
particularly through the exchange of in- 
formation. The Rome protocol is annexed 
to the Berlin document of which Italy is 
now to be regarded as an original signatory. 

It was announced that the pact has no 
secret aims, that it is not directed against 
any other country, and that any other 
states wishing to associate themselves with 
this common action would be welcome. 
Count Ciano described the agreement as 
an instrument placed at the service of 
peace and civilization, “which Fascism in- 
tends to defend and preserve against all 
dangers.” 

It is believed by many that this new 
phase of European politics indicates Herr 
Hitler’s purpose to build up a community 
of nations united in their determination to 
exclude Russia from Europe. Interwoven 


throughout the entire fabric of course are 
strands extending into the Czechoslovakian, 
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Sino-Japanese, Colonial, Spanish, and Med- 
iterranean questions. 

Discordant opinions of the pact are still 
vocal in Great Britain, France, and the 
United States. Of course Russia, who had 
concluded a pact of friendship with Italy 
back in 1933, is incensed. In France the 
pact is referred to as an Anti-Communist 
Triple Alliance, or new Holy Alliance. 
French opinion is that the pact is a sign 
that all hope in Rome of a rapprochement 
with Great Britain has been abandoned and 
that Signor Mussolini is now cast for the 
role played before the war by Austria- 
Hungary. France is evidently resolved to 
do nothing calculated to impair the Franco- 
Soviet Pact. In a sense the psychology— 
the European situation that produced the 
prewar alliance between England, France 
and Russia still prevails. 


The Republic in Spain 


RESIDENT Manuel Azafia of Spain 

was in Madrid on November 13, accord- 
ing to a wireless dispatch to the New York 
Times, for the first time since the siege of 
that city began. That evening he delivered 
a broadcast to all Spain in the nature of a 
plea in defense of the Republic and of re- 
publican institutions. It was aimed as an 
answer and challenge not only to the fasc- 
ism of the rebels but to the radicalism of 
the anarchists and of the communists. 

To give it the utmost significance, the 
day was chosen on which the Communist 
party’s executive committee was meeting in 
Valencia, while in Madrid the President 
had by his side the government’s three most 
important Ministers, Premier Juan Negrin, 
Indalecio Prieto, Minister of National De- 
fense, and José Giral Pereira, the Foreign 
Minister, flanked by General José Miaja, 
commander in the Madrid area, and Col- 
onel Vincente Rojo, chief of the army’s 
general staff. 

It was meant to be a solemn and im- 
posing occasion whose message was not 
only for Spain but for the world. 

Senor Azania referred to the beginning of 
the war, when there were no troops nor 
arms nor states nor means of governing, 
while today, he declared, there is a state 
that is functioning normally. 

“Once again there is a republic,” he 
cried, “and as long as there is a republic 
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governed by republicans it is the only pos- 
sible form of state for Spain. 

“The government has succeeded in mak- 
ing itself heard and obeyed throughout the 
whole Loyalist territory, which is neces- 
sary if we are to win the war. 

“The State died July 17 last year and it 
took us a year to reconstruct it. The re- 
publicans have made every sacrifice and by 
their cooperation and unselfishness they 
have made it possible to build a real dis- 
ciplined army. * * * 

“The republic is the regime that is 
needed for the defense of our liberty, but 
liberty that does not have a republican 
origin is oppression for it would force us 
to respect some liberty that is alien to us.” 

That last phrase was the one to which 
the President returned in various forms in 
several passages, notably when he said that 
the Spanish flag had three colors [red, 
yellow and purple] and it was going to keep 
all three. 

That same insistence on the struggle’s 
national character reappeared in all the 
President’s references to the army. 

“In twelve months Madrid has been 
able to do the impossible,” he said. “It 
has created a great army. 

“T disdain the story circulated abroad 
that there ever was a big foreign army in 
Madrid that was responsible for prevent- 
ing the inhabitants from surrendering. 
That is an utter falsehood. Madrid is being 
defended by its own children.” 

At another point he declared that the 
Loyalist army was Spanish and nothing 
but Spanish and that accusations to the 
contrary were false. 

Both at the beginning and the end of 
his address Senor Azafia paid high tribute 
to Madrid, for which he has always been 
known to have a deep attachment. He and 
the Ministers visited the front as well as 
destroyed parts of the city. The President 
was evidently deeply moved by what he 
saw. 

All the Loyalists are deeply disappointed 
by the failure of world democracy to help 
them. 

“When is the United States coming over 
to Europe?” Senor Azafia asked an Amer- 
ican reporter—a question that could be an- 
swered only by referring to President 
Roosevelt’s Chicago address of Oct. 5. 
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The Brussels Conference 


T WAS the Royal Belgian Government 

that invited the United States on October 
16 to a conference under the terras of the 
so-called Nine Power Treaty of 1921-22. 
Belgium was a signer of that treaty. In 
its invitation the Belgian Government took 
occasion to say: 


“At the request of the British Government and 
with the approval of the Government of the 
United States the Royal Belgian Government pro- 
poses to the States signatory to the Treaty of the 
6th of February, 1922, to meet at Brussels on the 
30th of this month in order to, in conformity with 
Article VII of the Treaty, examine the situation 
in the Far East and to study peaceable means of 
hastening the end of the regrettable conflict which 
prevails there.” 


The Article VII referred to says nothing 
about a Conference, but does provide that 
under certain circumstances “there shall be 
full and frank communication between the 
Contracting Parties concerned.” Such “full 
and frank communication” could have been 
carried on through the ordinary channels of 
diplomacy. It was decided, however, to 
conduct them at a Conference. 

Of course such a Conference could be 
neither a legislative nor judicial body either 
under the terms of the treaty or of the prin- 
ciples of law. To have any effect on the 
Sino-Japanese conflict it would be neces- 
sary first that both China and Japan should 
agree. Japan, having already been ad- 
judged guilty of violating the treaty, re- 
fused to attend the Conference. There was 
little left for the conferees except to talk. 

While the press has treated the Confer- 
ence with no little disrespect, apparently 
because it could not settle the Sino-Japa- 
nese conflict either by words or by arms, it 
is reasonable to believe that the work of the 
conference was worth while. The purpose 
with which the conferees met is set forth in 
remarks by Mr. Norman H. Davis, Amer- 
ican delegate to the conference upon the 
occasion of its opening on November 3. 
Since these views were those of practically 
all the other delegates, they may be said to 
voice the spirit of the Conference. Among 
other things Mr. Davis said: 


“We have come to this conference to collaborate 
in efforts towards an objective for which all peo- 
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ples and all governments should strive. That 
objective is peace... . 

“Peace once envisaged only by idealists has be- 
come a practical matter of vital self-interest to 
every nation... . 

“Armed conflict wherever it may occur, im- 
pairs everywhere the immeasurable value of freely 
negotiated treaties and agreements as effective and 
reliable safeguards of national security and in- 
ternational peace... . 

“In the particular circumstances with which 
we are confronted at the present conference, our 
objective is the restoration of peace and stability 
in an extraordinarily important region of the 
world. But as we seek earnestly the means of at- 
taining these objectives, let us keep in our minds 
also the pressing need for constructive effort di- 
rected toward the creation of conditions which 
will make unthinkable the use of armed force. 
There should be no place for resort to arms in 
an orderly and prosperous world... . 

“We come to this conference to study with 
our colleagues the problems which concern us. 
We have come not with the expectation of working 
miracles but with the intention of appealing to 
reason. We expect to join with other nations in 
urging upon Japan and China that they resort to 
peaceful processes. We believe that cooperation 
between Japan and China is essential to the best 
interests of those two countries and to peace 
throughout the world. We believe that such co- 
operation must be developed by friendship, fair 
play and reciprocal confidence. If Japan and 
China are to cooperate it must be as friends and as 
equals and not as enemies. The problems under- 
lying Sino-Japanese relations must be solved on 
a basis that is fair to each and acceptable to 
Seth. ... 

“We come to this conference with no commit- 
ments except those to treaty provisions and to 
principles which the Government of the United 
States has repeatedly and emphatically affirmed. 
The Government of the United States is prepared 
to share in the common efforts to devise, within 
the scope of these treaty provisions and prin- 
ciples, a means of finding a pacific solution which 
will provide for terminating hostilities in the Far 
East and for restoring peace in that area.” 


On November 13 Mr. Davis, speaking 
again before the Conference, went to the 
very heart of the situation in the Far East; 
indeed, to the center of the whole peace 
movement itself. He said: 


“T feel that this occasion calls for some general 
observations. 


If we do not from time to time 
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pause in our consideration of the particular, and 
reiterate the principles that guide us in their rela- 
tion to the general, then the impression may gain 
ground that our policies have less depth of pur- 
pose than is in fact the case. We are in this con- 
ference very much concerned with peace in one 
important area of the world, the Far East. It is 
of vital importance that peace be restored there, 
not merely for the two participants in the pres- 
ent conflict, but for the world at large. The cost 
in human misery is vast and the material losses are 
heavy. But even greater is the loss to world con- 
fidence and the undermining of stability and se- 
curity, if the integrity of certain principles which 
we hold sacred is not preserved. Through a period 
of centuries, the world has developed a system of 
international law, which is the basis of interna- 
tional morality and conduct and which provides 
for fair dealing among nations, just as private re- 
lationships are based on codes of fair dealing 
among individuals. When observed, this gives a 
sense of security to nations, enables them to de- 
velop their own civilization in their own way, to 
choose the form of government they desire, and to 
know that they are free to solve their internal 
problems without the intervention of outside 
powers. This is essential for orderly progress in 
the world. 

“International law has been written into, and is 
based upon, a series of international agreements 
and the cornerstone of progress is the observance 
of undertakings solemnly given and solemnly re- 
ceived between nations. Change is possible—more 
than that, it is often desirable-—but is legitimate 
only if carried out by peaceful methods and by 
mutual agreement. The question we are consider- 
ing here, in its final analysis, is whether interna- 
tional relations shall be determined by arbitrary 
force or by law and by respect for international 
treaties. In fact that seems to be the greatest issue 
that faces the world today and is one of the most 
momentous problems that mankind has been called 
upon to solve. As President Roosevelt expressed it 
the other day ‘those who cherish their freedom 
and recognize and respect the equal rights of their 
neighbors to be free and live in peace must work 
together for the triumph of law and moral prin- 
ciples in order that peace, justice and confidence 
may prevail in the world.’ If the conception of 
change by violence should prevail we should be 
faced by international anarchy; only the concept 
of respect for law and treaty will give us a 
world that is secure and wherein good will and 
confidence can exist and observance of the 
pledged word is the one immutable foundation on 
which the structure of world peace can be built. 
And if, today, I have reiterated this in simple 
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language it is to emphasize the conviction which 
is ours that on no other basis can an equitable and 
lasting solution of the Sino-Japanese conflict be 
found and in no other way can a just peace be 
reestablished and be maintained in the Far East. 

“To come to the specific problem with which we 
are here immediately concerned: Japan was invited 
to attend the Conference, where we would have 
welcomed from her a full explanation of her side 
of the case as to the incidents which led to the out- 
break of hostilities as well as the underlying causes 
of the conflict. She declined. Going one stage 
further, and in a desire to be considerate of every 
possible susceptibility, we asked Japan whether 
she would be disposed to depute a representative 
to exchange views with the representatives of a 
small number of powers to be chosen for that pur- 
pose by the Conference. Such an exchange of 
views would have taken place within the frame- 
work of the Nine Power Treaty and in conformity 
with its provisions; its aims would have been to 
throw further light on the various points under 
discussion and to facilitate a settlement of the con- 
flict. Again Japan’s reply is negative. Had Japan 
accepted, I am confident that we could have been 
most helpful to her as well as to China, which it 
was and is our most sincere desire to be. 

“IT am convinced that the only just and durable 
solution would be a settlement by voluntary, peace- 
ful agreement, which would result in good will and 
confidence and in mutually beneficial commercial 
relations. It would of course have been desirable 
had China and Japan been able to compose their 
difficulties by peaceful negotiation without resort 
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to armed conflict. Unfortunately, however, they 
did not do so and their failure created a situation 
in which the rights and interests of other powers 
became involved and which has made still more 
difficult a peaceful and mutually acceptable settle- 
ment by direct negotiation. 

“From the standpoint of observance of the let- 
ter and spirit of treaties to which she voluntarily 
put her name, from the standpoint of her ma- 
terial self interest, from the standpoint of world 
peace and progress and international good will, it 
would seem that there are compelling reasons 
why Japan should cooperate in our work. We 
hope that Japan may still see its way clear to 
doing so.” 


To the general criticism against the con- 
ference way of doing things international 
a recent writer in the New York Times 
concludes as follows: 


“Today it is easy enough to feel sorry for the 
silly fellow who wants to inject a measure of 
reason and humanity in the international life. 
Against him are arrayed the dictators and the 
strong-arm ideologists and the skeptics. But who 
knows? The poet Browning tells the story of one 
big bouncing brute of a totalitarian who had a 
weak, friendless, futile little shrimp of a neighbor 
whom he detested and finally decided to wipe out 
when suddenly- 

‘Just my vengeance complete, 

The man sprang to his feet, 

Stood erect, caught at God’s skirts, and prayed! 
—So, I was afraid!’” 








“Ladies’ Peace Societies,”” One Hundred Years Ago 


HEN the interest of those who now constitute the Essex County Olive Branch Circle was first 
\ \ seriously enlisted in the subject of peace, which was not until the year 1834, they became at once 
desirous of bringing the greatest possible amount of influence to the aid of the cause. Therefore recog- 
nizing the utility of association, and encouraged indirectly to the measure by Wm. Ladd, Esq., they pro- 
ceeded immediately to form themselves into a society. Two months subsequent to this time, the ladies 
of Boston, influenced by similar motives adopted a similar measure, in the organization of the “Boston 
Ladies’ Peace Society.” Since the commencement of the present year three additional peace societies 
have been formed by ladies; one in Brighton, Massachusetts; one in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and 

one in Newark, New Jersey. These societies are all auxiliary to the American Peace Society. 
Extract from an “Address from the Ladies of America to the Ladies of Great Britain,” in the Report 

of the London Peace Society, ApvocaTE OF PEACE (now Wor-tp Arrarrs), December, 1837. 








Japan’s Aggressions Upon China 


By CHENGTING T. WANG 


Chinese Ambassador to the United States of America 


HERE are some students in the field 

of Sino-Japanese relations who are con- 
vinced that the recent Asiatic policies of 
Japan find their roots in ambitions founded 
and formulated many years ago. Not a 
little historical evidence has been adduced 
in support of this view. However, whether 
this be so or not is not of prime practical 
importance at the present time. What is 
important is that the world should know 
the present extent of Japan’s intentions 
with regard to the subjugation and domina- 
tion of China. To learn this it will not be 
necessary to go further back than the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1894-5. Indeed, it would 
be possible to begin with the Twenty-one 
Demands presented to China by Japan in 
1915, but the exposition can be made more 
complete by saying at least a word with re- 
gard to the results of the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1894-5, and of the Russo-Japanese 
War which followed ten years later. 


I 


The Sino-Japanese War grew out of con- 
flicting claims and interests of China and 
Japan in the Kingdom of Korea. China 
was defeated in that war, and, by the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki which brought it to 
an end, China, in addition to the payment 
of a large indemnity, was obliged to recog- 
nize the independence of Korea over which 
she had previously claimed a species of su- 
zerainty, and to cede to Japan the great 
island of Formosa which lies along the 
southern coast of China together with the 
smaller Pescadores Islands in the same 
region. Also, China was compelled to cede 
to Japan the Liaotung Peninsula, which 
juts south from Manchuria and consti- 
tutes a strategic, commercial and military 
key to that great northern region as well as 
to the Gulf of Pechili and thence to the 
old capital of China, Peking. Representa- 


tions made to Japan by Russia, Germany 
and France compelled Japan to forego this 
last continental acquisition, but, as a result 
of the war between Japan and Russia which 
occurred in 1904-5, Japan was able to se- 
cure the transfer to herself of a iease pre- 
vicusly obtained by Russia from China of 
this Liaotung Peninsula at the tip of which 
lie Port Arthur and the City of Dalny or 
Dairen. This lease, while not divesting 
China of her sovereignty over this area, 
placed it under the effective occupation 
and administration of Japan. As a result 
of the Russo-Japanese war, Japan also ob- 
tained the transfer to herself from Russia 
of the southern half of the island of Sag- 
halin in the north. Also it should be noted 
that, before this time, Russia and Japan 
had conflicting interests with regard to the 
establishment of so-called “spheres of in- 
terest” within the northern provinces of 
China, known collectively as Manchuria. 
By the treaty of Portsmouth, which termi- 
nated the Russo-Japanese war, Russia rec- 
ognized that Japan’s railway, mining, and 
other interests in the southern half of Man- 
churia should be deemed dominant. Both 
nations declared, however, that they would 
not obstruct any general measures, com- 
mon to all countries, which China might 
take for the development of the commerce 
and industry of Manchuria; and both na- 
tions also engaged themselves to exploit 
their respective railways in Manchuria (ex- 
cept those in the Liaotung Peninsula) ex- 
clusively for commercial and _ industrial 
purposes and in no wise for strategic pur- 
poses. 

I have thought it necessary to mention 
these provisions of the treaties terminating 
the Sino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese wars 
since they serve to show that, certainly at 
those dates, Japan already had interna- 
tional ambitions which included the acquisi- 
tion of territories along the Chinese coast 
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and upon the eastern mainland of the con- 
tinent of Asia. 


II 


In 1914 came the World War. Japan 
enlisted as one of the Allies in order that 
she might thus have an excuse for seizing 
the German leased area of Kiaochow in the 
Chinese province of Shantung which con- 
tains the important city and port of Tsing- 
tao, and also of drawing to herself the rail- 
way, mining and other rights which Ger- 
many had in that province. In fact, Japan 
went far beyond this, and occupied with 
her troops and her civilian authorities areas 
far outside of the territory that had been 
leased by China to Germany. I shall not 
take the time to describe how Japan, at the 
time of the discussion at Paris of the treaty 
terminating the war between Germany and 
the Allies—of which China had become 
one—Japan refused to return the Shan- 
tung leased area; how this injustice to 
China constituted one of the chief criti- 
cisms in America of the treaty drawn up 
at Paris and was influential in causing the 
United States Senate to refuse its approval 
of the treaty; and how, in connection with 
the Washington Conference of 1921-22, 
Japan, under pressure, was reluctantly 
forced to agree to the return of the Shan- 
tung leased area to China. The whole 
story covering these events placed Japan in 
a very unfavorable light, but I have no dis- 
position to review it at this time. 

In 1915, Japan suddenly presented to 
China Twenty-one Demands which, had 
they been conceded by China in their en- 
tirety, would have brought all China under 
the dominant control of Japan. The pres- 
ent Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Dr. Wang Chung-hui, in his justified de- 
scription of those demands in the Washing- 
ton Conference, after pointing out that they 
were put forward, not in satisfaction of any 
pending controversies, or in exchange for 
any offered guid pro quo, said: “History 
records scarcely another instance in which 
demands of such a serious character as 
those which Japan presented to China in 
1915, have, without even pretense of provo- 
cation, been suddenly presented by one 
nation to another nation with which it was 
at the time on friendly relations.” 

China made what resistance she could to 
these demands, and managed to secure the 
postponement of the consideration of the 
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fifth of the groups into which they were 
divided—the group which contained the 
most general of the demands and which, if 
yielded to, would have made Japan politi- 
cally dominant over and throughout China. 
Most of the other specific demands China 
was compelled to concede after an ultima- 
tum threatening war within a few hours 
had been presented by Japan. Thus, by 
bald force majeure, China was compelled 
to sign, in May, 1915, a series of treaties 
and notes the essential validity of which, 
because of their immoral basis, China has 
continued to deny. By the treaties thus 
exacted of China, Japan was able, among 
other things, to increase her claim to rail- 
way rights in Manchuria and the right of 
her nationals in that area to acquire lands 
for agricultural and manufacturing pur- 
poses. Also, she obtained a formal exten- 
sion of the term of her lease of the Liaotung 
Peninsula. 

In the Washington Conference of 1921- 
22, China, aided by the pressure brought 
to bear upon Japan by the other nations 
represented in that Conference, and espe- 
cially by the United States, was able to ob- 
tain a number of important concessions 
from Japan, but, with regard to Japan’s 
treaty rights in Manchuria, including those 
obtained as a result of the Twenty-one 
Demands, Japan showed herself unyield- 
ing. It is, however, to be noted that none 
of these alleged treaty rights, important 
though they were, impaired the essential 
sovereignty of China over the Manchurian 
provinces. Not even by Japan was the con- 
tinued sovereignty of China over Man- 
churia at that time contested. 

Most important of the political results 
of the Washington Conference was the 
Nine Power Treaty, later adhered to by 
five other Powers. The provisions of Ar- 
ticle One of this treaty have been often 
quoted, but because of their importance, 
they cannot be too often repeated. By 
them, the Contracting Powers, which, of 
course, included Japan, agreed: 


“(1) To respect the sovereignty, the in- 
dependence, and the territorial and admin- 
istrative integrity of China; 

“(2) To provide the fullest and most 
unembarrassed opportunity to China to 
develop and maintain for herself an effec- 
tive and stable government; 

“(3) To use their influence for the pur- 
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pose of effectually establishing and main- 
taining the principle of equal opportunity 
for the commerce and industry of all na- 
tions throughout the territory of China; 
“(4) To refrain from taking advantage 
of conditions in China in order to seek spe- 
cial rights or privileges which would abridge 
the rights of subjects or citizens of friendly 
States and from countenancing action in- 
imical to the security of such States.” 


These undertakings, thus entered into 
by Japan, gave added emphasis to the many 
previous promises by Japan, both to China 
and to other Powers, that she would re- 
spect the sovereignty and territorial and 
administrative integrity of China, and that, 
in her commercial and other relations with 
China she would be governed by the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity for all nations 
and their nationals which has for years 
been known as the Open Door doctrine. 
By Article Three of this Nine Power 
Treaty, this doctrine was more specifically 
defined and placed, for the first time, upon 
a definite treaty basis. 


III 


In 1928, Japan signed the Paris Peace 
Pact under which she declared her con- 
demnation of recourse to war for the solu- 
tion of international controversies; re- 
nounced it as an instrument of national 
policy in her relations with other States; 
and agreed, in common with the other sig- 
natories, that the settlement or solution of 
all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature 
or of whatever origin they might be which 
might arise between them should never be 
sought except by pacific means. 

Meanwhile, in 1919, Japan had enrolled 
herself as a member of the League of Na- 
tions, and, as a member, had agreed to em- 
ploy the various peaceful modes for the 
settlement of international controversies 
prescribed in the Covenant of the League. 
Also, as a Member of the League, Japan 
had specifically undertaken, by Article Ten 
of the Covenant, to respect the territorial 
integrity and existing politicai independ- 
ence of all members of the League, which 
included China, and to cooperate with 
the other members of the League for the 
preservation of the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of any Mem- 
ber State that may become the victim of an 
external aggression. 
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These international multilateral agree- 
ments which have been mentioned—the 
Washington Nine Power Treaty, the Paris 
Peace Pact and the Covenant of the League 
—it is to be noted, were freely and volun- 
tarily signed by Japan, and, therefore, there 
was nothing to subtract from the moral ob- 
ligation that is attached to the plighted 
national word thus given. 

By her Twenty-one Demands presented 
to China in 1915, Japan had made per- 
fectly plain the extent of her aggressive 
ambitions with regard to China. However, 
the world had ground for believing, when 
Japan gave her adherence to the doctrines 
and undertakings embodied in the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations and espe- 
cially when she had voluntarily and freely 
given the pledges contained in the Wash- 
ington Nine Power Treaty, that she had 
abandoned these ambitions. Indeed, for 
a number of years, Japan’s actions were 
not such as definitely to refute this belief, 
although those who kept themselves cur- 
rently informed of conditions in Man- 
churia, and also of the efforts from time 
to time made by Japan to hinder China’s 
progress towards political unity and eco- 
nomic development, were not without fear 
that there had been no real surrender of 
her intention, when the time should seem 
ripe and a good opportunity should be of- 
fered, again to advance her continental aims 
without regard to the sovereign rights of 
China. 

That there were grounds for this fear 
was made evident when, in September, 
1931, Japan made her sudden attack upon 
Manchuria, and, by successive steps, and 
undeterred by the efforts of the League of 
Nations and the condemnation of the whole 
world, effected military occupation of all 
of Manchuria—an area as large as France 
and Germany taken together and inhabited 
by a population of thirty millions of 
Chinese. 

China was not able, in 1931, to offer 
effective resistance to the Japanese inva- 
sion and military occupation of her north- 
ern provinces. Only when Japan made her 
onslaught upon the great commercial city 
of Shanghai was she able, in 1932, to hold 
the Japanese in check. Even when the 
Japanese extended their military occupa- 
tion outside of Manchuria and overran the 
important Province of Jehol, China had to 
yield to superior military force. Finally, 
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Japan breached the Great Wall of China 
which marks, in part, the southern bound- 
ary of Manchuria, and began to overrun the 
provinces of China which lie south of the 
Wall. Finding herself unable at that time 
to offer further effective resistance to the 
armies of Japan, China, in May, 1933, 
agreed to a “Truce Agreement” with the 
Japanese military authorities. 

This Agreement, known as the Tangku 
Truce, was of a purely military character, 
and provided that Chinese military units 
should be withdrawn west and south of a 
designated line and were to avoid any acts 

. that might provoke further hostilities. The 
Japanese military authorities, upon their 
part, engaged themselves not to cross this 
designated line, not to continue their at- 
tacks upon the Chinese troops, and to 
withdraw their entire forces to the Great 
Wall. 

IV 


The four years succeeding the signing 
of the Tangku Truce witnessed continued 
disregard by Japan of China’s political and 
administrative rights in the northern prov- 
inces of China. These violations were so 
many and of such a diverse character that 
it is not possible for me to enumerate, much 
less describe, them. Those who may be 
interested to learn of them in some detail 
can find them described in the excellent 
volume, published this year by Dr. Shushi 
Hsii, entitled The North China Problem. 

During the period from the Tangku 
Truce in 1933 to July of the present year 
Japan pushed forward her determination 
to dominate North China by making suc- 
cessive demands upon China which, in the 
face of force majeure, she was not able to 
refuse. By July of this year, however, the 
Chinese came to the desperate determina- 
tion that it would be fatal for them to make 
further concessions, and, therefore, that 
to the extent of their military power, they 
would oppose the invading forces of Japan. 
When this resolve became evident to Japan, 
she, in turn, come to the determination, 
which she has openly avowed, that the 
time had come for her to obtain in their 
totality, all that she wished from China. 
A typical instance of the avowal of this 
determination is that of M. Yosuke Mat- 
suoka. M. Matsuoka is one of the leading 
public men of Japan. He is now President 
of the great South Manchurian Railway 
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Company and was the leader of the Jap- 
anese Delegation during the later discus- 
sion by the Assembly of the League of 
Nations of the Manchurian Controversy, 
and he it was who led his Delegation out of 
the Assembly and his country out of the 
League when that body adopted its report 
of February 24, 1933, condemning Japan 
for what she had done. In the course of 
a statement prepared for distribution by 
the Associated Press, and published in the 
newspapers of October 10, 1937, M. Mat- 
suoka said: “At last Japan is in for the 
final, for the knock-out decision.” 

This, then is a record of Japan’s aggres- 
sions upon China during the last few years. 
It is clear that she will not be satisfied until 
she is able to subject China wholly to her 
will. What this will mean to the rest of the 
world is a question so large that I am not 
able to enter upon it at this time. But that 
it is one of deep significance there can be 
no doubt. 

V 

In closing, I wish to point out with great 
pride as a Chinese, that, throughout all the 
injuries inflicted upon China since the night 
of September 18, 1931, when Japan began 
her military attack upon Manchuria, China 
has held firmly to her oblizations as a 
loyal member of the League of Nations, 
and as a signatory of the Paris Peace Pact. 
She has at all times expressed her willing- 
ness and desire that such controversies as 
exist between Japan and herself should be 
adjusted by peaceful means and in accord- 
ance with essential justice. 

As regards China’s conduct following the 
attack of Japan upon her Manchurian 
provinces, let me quote from Professor 
Willoughby’s comprehensive and objective 
discussion of the Manchurian controversy 
as dealt with by the League of Nations. 
In the concluding chapter of his volume 
entitled The Sino-Japanese Controversy 
and the League of Nations (p. 668) he 
says: 

“Unless . . . China were to be recreant 
to her obligations as a member of the 
League, it was necessary that she should 
appeal to the League. Not only did she 
do this, but, throughout the controversy, 
she remained loyal to the League. By so 
doing, she not only preserved her own in- 
ternational honor, but contributed what 
lay within her power to maintain the struc- 
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ture of international peace which the world, 
since the Great War, had been so anxiously 
endeavoring to construct. In this respect, 
and to this extent,” Professor Willoughby 
adds, “the world owes to China a debt of 
gratitude.” 

It may also be said that, even after the 
outbreak of the present hostilities, the 
Chinese Government officially declared its 
willingness that whatever complaints Japan 
might have against China should be sub- 
mitted to peaceful methods of adjustment. 
This was made clear in a memorandum of 
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the Chinese Government, dated July 15, 
1937, addressed to the leading Powers, 
which declared that China held herself 
ready to settle her differences with Japan 
by any of the pacific means known to inter- 
national law and treaties. Furthermore, it 
may be pointed out that the submission of 
the present situation by China to the 
League of Nations necessarily implies her 
willingness to have her controversies with 
Japan adjusted in accordance with the 
peaceful modes provided by the Covenant 
of the League. 


The Conflict in the Far East 


By HIROSI SAITO 


Japanese Ambassador to the United States of America 


I 


HE conflict in the Far East is by no 

means as simple in origin as some Euro- 
peans and Americans seem to think. The 
trouble did not begin last July. It is a 
result of the condition of China, which has 
caused the invasion of foreign armies for 
more than a century and is the reason for 
the presence there today of British, French, 
Italian, Dutch and American troops. If 
China’s house were in order there would 
be no need for the presence of these for- 
eign forces or of Japan’s present action. In 
fact, if law and order were maintained in 
China, if China were a unified and stabil- 
ized nation, it would be able to “drive all 
foreigners into the sea’”—which has been 
the objective of many of its anti-foreign 
movements. 

Who is to blame for the condition of 
China? Is it Great Britain, which sought 
for decades to help successive Chinese gov- 
ernments to organize their two principal 
sources of revenue, the Maritime Customs 
and the Salt Gabelle, and administer them 
without corruption? Is it France, which 
organized and directed a postal service for 
the Chinese? Is it the United States, which 
has sent more missionaries and teachers to 
them than to all other backward nations 
combined? Is it Japan, which staked al- 


most her existence in a war with Russia to 


prevent “the break-up of China”—a dis- 
aster expected throughout the world at the 
time of the Boxer Rising in 1900? It is 
difficult for many Japanese to understand 
how so many people of the West can fail 
to see that the trouble is not of foreign but 
of Chinese making. 


II 


China was “opened” by Western Powers 
long before Japan, and while many of the 
invaders were seeking only selfish interests 
many were also seeking only to enlighten 
and assist the Chinese. China was 
“opened” half a century before Japan but 
is still today in turmoil and disorder, while 
Japan, “opened” by the American Commo- 
dore Perry in 1854, is a modern nation, 
free of extraterritoriality and other foreign 
infringements of its integrity because the 
people reorganized their government, estab- 
lished law and order, developed schools, 
promoted industry and looked to their own 
defences. China refused the advice and 
assistance of the many good friends who 
warned and pled with her. She held the 
West and Japan in contempt and continued 
her corruptions in politics, resulting in in- 
ternecine warfare, leaving drought and 
flood, which bring perennial famine, to con- 
tinue their devastations. 
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At the conclusion of the Sino-Japanese 
War in 1895 the American Minister to 
Pekin, the Honorable Charles Denby, who 
rejected the appeals of Chinese officials for 
foreign interference, wrote the following 
illuminating paragraph at the end of a 
report to the State Department in Wash- 
ington: 

“Of the two Oriental nations which were opened 
to Western civilization by foreign guns, one ac- 
cepted the results, the other rejected them. Japan 
is now doing for China what the United States 
did for Japan. She has learnt Western civilization 
and she is forcing it on her unwieldy neighbor. 
The only hope in the world for China is to take 
the lesson, rude as it is, to heart.” 


Mr. Denby wrote this over forty years ago, 
yet China is still in disorder. 


Ill 


In my opinion, if the Powers of the West 
should heed now the appeal of the Chinese, 
and, through the League of Nations or the 
Nine-Power Treaty group, go to the aid 
of China in the present conflict, they would 
be doing the sorely-afflicted Chinese people 
infinite harm. They would throw them 
back upon the mercy of their War Lords, 
who have slain and plundered them for 
more than a score of years, ever since the 
so-called Republic was proclaimed in 1912. 

The Western nations have been told of 
a marvelous progress China has been mak- 
ing in recent years. It is true that China 
has been making progress, but if relativity 
is employed in the estimate it will be seen 
that the country as a whole is still centuries 
behind the progress made by others. High- 
roads have been laid, schools increased and 
hospitals constructed, but there are not as 
many in all China as in a single major 
American city. On the other hand the 
people of some of the provinces have been 
taxed—as the impositions of the War Lords 
are called—for as many as forty years in 
advance. 

Although at the time of the signing of 
the Nine-Power Treaty, in Washington in 
1922, the Chinese Delegation undertook to 
reduce its military forces, those forces 
were increased until they became numeri- 
cally the greatest of any state in the world. 
The object of the augmentation was not, 
until a year ago, the “defense” of the 
country; it was to enable the military dic- 
tators to continue the struggle for power 
among themselves. The forces were ex- 
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panded at one time, only ten years ago, 
through assistance from Soviet Russia, ob- 
tained by the late Doctor Sun Yat-sen and 
the present Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
That after Doctor Sun’s death Generalis- 
simo Chiang turned his armies against the 
Communists is well known. From the time 
of that change of policy, in 1927, down to 
December of last year, 1936, his principal 
campaigns were against the Chinese Com- 
munist armies. 

The present trouble with Japan was born 
in Sianfu, in Shensi Province, less than a 
year ago, when there was being held a meet- 
ing of the so-called “anti-Japanese Popular 
Front.” For nearly ten years Generalis- 
simo Chiang had been an active opponent 
of the Communists, sending his armies 
hither and thither across the country to 
“exterminate” them. But, unknown to 
him, his ally in Shensi, Marshal Chang 
Hsuehliang, came to an understanding with 
the enemy forces in the Northwest, and 
when the Generalissimo appeared on the 
scene his personal bodyguard were sud- 
denly attacked and slain and he himself 
made prisoner. His American-educated 
wife went in an American airplane to his 
relief and arranged the terms of his release, 
which included a cessation of his warfare 
against Communists and a union with them 
with the purpose of fighting Japan. Chiang 
Kai-shek had been wary of the Movement 
since its organization, in 1935, but now ac- 
ceded to it; and the fat was then in the fire, 
for Japan could not accept being driven out 
of China. 

Had any country with rights in China 
withdrawn in the face of the Boxer Up- 
rising in 1900? Had any done so in the 
face of the Communist attacks in 1927? 
British and American forces, like Japanese, 
had participated in the defence of foreign 
rights on both those occasions. Now that 
the anti-foreignism was directed specifically 
against Japanese our Government warned 
that of Nanking and those of other sections 
of China emphatically and _ repeatedly 
against the Movement, pointing out its 
dangers to the highest Chinese officials. 
But the warnings’were not heeded—nor did 
the League of Nations pay attention to 
the seriousness of the developing situation. 

To the Chinese extremists it appeared 
that several circumstances made the time 
propitious for attack upon Japanese inter- 
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ests in China. Our people were to be har- 
assed out of the country, and if our Gov- 
ernment took action the charge could be 
made—as it now has been—that Japan had 
attacked with aggressive designs. The 
Generalissimo having been won over to the 
Movement the anti-Japanese elements 
worked openly and with impunity, and not 
only was the boycotting of Japanese goods 
extended but a number of our people were 
murdered in different cities. 


IV 


The first point in the contention that the 
time was ripe was that Japan’s internal 
politics were in disorder. Sores were left 
by assassinations of a Prime Minister and 
a number of political and commercial per- 
sonages in Tokyo a few years ago, and revo- 
lution might break out, the Chinese argued, 
at any time. A war, they thought, would 
find Japan’s house divided against itself. 

Secondly, they noticed that Japan was 
following a conciliatory policy toward 
China. The recent murders of Japanese 
citizens in China brought no movements of 
Japanese troops. In fact, a Japanese Trade 
Mission had been sent to China to seek 
better commercial relations. When Mr. 
Sato became Foreign Minister, early in 
1937, he declared that Japan was prepared 
to negotiate with China on a live-and-let- 
live basis of full equality. At the same 
time Mr. Yuki, the Finance Minister, 
stated that no plans for the economic ad- 
vancement of Japan could succeed without 
the friendship and cooperation of China. 
This conciliatory attitude led the Chinese 
extremists to make the same mistake that 
Chinese have often made before in their 
dealings with foreign nations—to regard 
an offer of friendship as a sign of weakness. 

Thirdly, the wishful thinking of the 
Popular Front leaders made them believe 
that if they provoked a war with “Japan 
they could count on effective assistance 
from Western countries. They exagger- 
ated the significance of such events as the 
visit of Sir Frederick William Leith-Ross 
and Mr. Kilpatrick, who offered the aid of 
Great Britain in the reconstruction of 
Chinese finances. And they also counted 


on the friendship and financial assistance 
from the United States and other foreign 
countries as the result of the recent visit 
of Dr. Kung, the Finance Minister of 
China, to those countries. 
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In the fourth place, those who cried for 
war with Japan were eager to test China’s 
new military might. The Central Govern- 
ment had been amassing a powerful air- 
force and stronger artillery units, pur- 
chased from abroad, and its man-power had 
been swelled by the alliance with the com- 
munist armies. German ex-officers had 
been engaged as military instructors and 
Americans, Italians and others to instruct 
the young aviators. 

These various ideas combine to imbue 
the anti-Japanese leaders with over-con- 
fidence. They were convinced that the 
time to strike was at hand. 

The incident of last July at the Marco 
Polo Bridge, near Peiping, would have re- 
mained purely a local affair if it had not 
been that so many Chinese politicians were 
“spoiling for a fight.” For Japan was bent 
on the immediate and amicable settlement 
of that clash. Several times truces were 
made with the officials in and near Peiping, 
but they were always broken by the un- 
disciplined Chinese troops. A permanent 
settlement was about to be concluded when 
news came that the Nanking Government 
had declared that no local settlement would 
be approved, and had ordered twenty-five 
divisions of the regular army to the North. 
The Japanese Government was completely 
taken by surprise, as was reported at the 
time by foreign correspondents at Tokyo. 
But the menace of the Nanking challenge 
had to be met, and reinforcements were 
sent to North China. 

V 

It might be well at this point to review 
the circumstances which placed Japanese 
troops in North China. Japan, like Great 
Britain, France, Italy and the United 
States, keeps a permanent garrison in the 
Peiping-Tientsin area. The right to do so 
was established by the agreements with 
China which followed the Boxer outrage 
in 1900. When the trouble began there 
again this summer, the Japanese garrison 
numbered one soldier for every four Jap- 
anese residents in the area. The European 
and American garrisons provided one sol- 
dier for every two of their nationals. 
Surely, if our Government had contem- 
plated aggression or even anticipated a 
serious conflict our forces would not have 
been but six or eight thousand men. 
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The fighting at Shanghai was begun a 
month later by circumstances similar to 
those in the North. In an editorial on this 
point, The Christian Science Monitor said 
some weeks ago, “Belief that China forced 
the issue at Shanghai is not restricted to 
Japanese spokesmen and apologists. A 
number of foreign observers have expressed 
the opinion that the swift increase in the 
number of disguised Chinese troops in the 
region which was supposedly covered by 
the truce of 1932 was a main factor in 
precipitating hostilities.” 

The 1932 truce-agreement, which set up 
a demilitarized zone around Shanghai in 
which no Chinese troops were to be sta- 
tioned, was concluded by Japanese and 
Chinese officials and countersigned by the 
representatives of the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Italy. This agree- 
ment was designed to prevent the recur- 
rence of fighting in or around Shanghai. 
In direct violation of it, thousands of reg- 
ular Chinese army soldiers were sent into 
the demilitarized zone disguised as peasants 
and gendarmes, and by early August the 
30,000 Japanese civilians in Shanghai were 
in grave danger of mass murder. Japan’s 
defense force of 3,000 marines faced 30,000 
Chinese soldiers. This made it necessary 
to strengthen the Japanese squadron on the 
river. The Chinese opened hostilities by 
attempting to bomb the Japanese naval 
vessels and the Japanese Consulate-General. 
As is well known, their aim was so bad that 
several of the bombs fell in the most 
crowded section of the International Settle- 
ment, killing thousands of Chinese and sev- 
eral foreigners, including my good Amer- 
ican friend, Dr. Reischauer. 


VI 


The present conflict has been forced upon 
Japan, and Japan wants to end it as quickly 
as possible. But she is determined to end 
it in a way so decisive that a situation like 
the present can never recur. Our objective, 
therefore, is a genuine change-of-heart on 
the part of those in power at Nanking. We 
insist that the organized campaign to stir 
up hate against Japan be discontinued and 
that the Central Government renounce the 
union with Communism which was sol- 
emnized at Sianfu, in Shensi Province, when 
General Chiang Kai-shek was released from 
imprisonment last Christmas Day. 
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Premier Konoye, Foreign Minister Hi- 
rota and War Minister Sugiyama, have all 
stated that Japan is not bent on conquest 
and has no desire to detach or annex any 
part of China. What our government and 
people want is peace and security in the 
Far East. If only in our own selfish inter- 
ests we seek the welfare of the colossal 
nation beside which we must continue to 
live for all time. 

In a number of North China cities tem- 
porary local governments have grown up 
to replace the military administrations 
which have disappeared with the retreating 
Chinese armies. These “Peace Preserva- 
tion Committees,” formed by local Chinese 
leaders, are successfully maintaining civil 
order. But they have been given to under- 
stand that Japan will not support them in 
any move to secede from the rest of China. 
Indeed, the commanders of the Japanese 
garrisons not only permitted but encour- 
aged the people of North China to celebrate 
what the Chinese call the ““Double-Tenth” 
holiday on October 10, the anniversary of 
the founding of the Chinese Republic. This 
is evidence of our intentions. 

The tragic struggle in China has not been 
without what American newspaper men 
call “human interest stories.’ One, I think, 
is particularly worth recounting. In the 
last days of July a false report reached the 
Chinese Peace Guards stationed at Tung- 
chow—a sizable town some forty miles 
east of Peiping—that the Chinese armies 
had won a great victory over the Japanese 
and were in complete control of Peiping. 
Late that night the Tungchow garrison 
mutinied against its commander and began 
the wholesale slaughter of the Japanese in 
the town—who numbered about 280, 
mostly merchants and their families. The 
next afternoon a Japanese newspaper cor- 
respondent found himself roped to ten 
Japanese men and women, all of them 
facing a firing squad. By some miracle he 
got loose from the rope, jumped over the 
execution wall, and ran for his life. For 
three days he swam muddy streams, slept 
in corn fields, hid from searching soldiers, 
and eventually made his way to Peiping. 
In the course of his flight he fell in with a 
Chinese fisherman who gave him a bowl of 
boiled millet and a night’s shelter in his 
hut. Later some Chinese farmers gave him 
further help, including some old Chinese 
clothes for a disguise. They supplied him 
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also with a friendly guide who led him for 
some distance through byways free from 
marauding bands of soldiers. Without the 
help of these kindly Chinese folk he could 
never have won through. 

This adventure impresses me with the 
fact that the great mass of Chinese people 
have not been affected by the anti- Japanese 
poison distilled for the past twelve or more 
years by Communist agitators, selfish War 
Lords and ambitious politicians. With 
China’s millions Japan has no quarrel—-nor 
have those millions anything to fear from 
Japan. In fact, even at this moment sev- 
eral thousand Chinese students are attend- 
ing Japanese schools and tens of thousands 
of Chinese businessmen are conducting 
their trades as usual in Japan. At no time 
since the present trouble began has there 
been a single case of violence against any 
Chinese living in Japan. 
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This underlying accord of our peoples 
prompts in me high hope that when the 
leaders of the Nanking regime and the 
Chinese Nationalist Party adopt a reason- 
able policy toward Japan, it will not take 
long to spin close ties of friendship and 
harmony of incalculable benefit to both 
China and Japan, and of much also to the 
rest of the world. With permanent peace 
between Japan and China, progress will be 
made in the East of Asia that will redound 
to the benefit of others in a spread of the 
feeling of security and an expansion of gen- 
eral and profitable trade and cultural rela- 
tions. The progress of Japan has brought 
an enormous increase of trade to Western 
Countries, particularly the United States, 
and the peace of China cannot fail to bring 
progress to the industrious and well-mean- 
ing masses of her people. 


A Newspaper Man Writes From China 


By JOHN W. MALONEY 


(Mr. Maloney was assigned as aide to the King of Siam on his visit to the United States in 
1931. On his way to that country in company with that monarch, the Manchurian incident 
of September 18, 1931, occurred; whereupon he remained in Manchuria as representative of 


the Associated Press. 
papers. 


Thereafter he spent four years in Shanghai writing for American news- 
In 1935 he returned to the United States to become Public Relations Officer for the 


American Red Cross, which position he now holds.—-Ep1tor.) 


O see death rain from the skies is an 
awful thing. 

The planes swoop low like hawks after 
prey. From the ground you can see the 
bombs, small and white and resembling ten- 
nis balls, as they are released by the airmen 


and plunge down to earth. Bomb-proof 
cellars are not bomb proof. Too often 
there is no escape possible. Chance or 


providence controls the destiny of mothers 
and children, of old men and youth. 

Walk over a battlefield when the guns 
have just been silenced; feel how automati- 
cally these questions put themselves to 
you: Has civilization made the strides we 
like to think it has? And what of the 


brotherhood of man—is it always to be as 
transitory as sunlight and shadow? 


I 


The Far East lies on the other side of a 
wide ocean. To those of us whose impres- 
sions of conditions around the war zones 
come from columns of type, the suffering 
and the days of haunting fear endured 
by millions of non-combatants cannot be 
imagined. Everyday events and affairs 
around us are so well ordered that the chaos 
and tumult now enveloping China and Ja- 
pan would seem, were we suddenly thrust 
into it, to be happenings of another world. 

Shanghai today is the center of a home- 
less mass of refugees running, certainly, 
into many million persons. The broad, fer- 
tile, intensely cultivated and thickly settled 
plain built up by the Yangtze River is the 
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very heart of Cathay itself, but that heart 
is threatened with devastation. 

War and its attendant horror struck so 
heavily and so devastatingly that the 
crowded millions living on the land have 
had no time to flee, even were a place of 
refuge available. They must sit in their 
courtyards or crouch in mud hovels and let 
come what will, even if it be death from a 
shrapnel-loaded bomb or the shining point 
of a bayonet. 

II 


We were standing on the roof of Shang- 
hai’s tallest building, several other news- 
paper correspondents and I, that January 
morning in 1932 when the rain of bombs 
from the sky began dropping on defense- 
less Chapai. It was less than a mile to the 
spots where bombs were hitting the streets 
and houses, and through powerful glasses 
we could see the faces of the aviators, see 
the bombs drop from their underslung 
racks, and see them spiral earthward, two 
at a time. 

“Can this be true?” we said to ourselves. 
“Are we really watching a war, or is this 
only a maneuvering game the armies are 
staging for their own amusement? Here 
we stand within shouting distance of the 
very buildings they are trying to demolish 

Perhaps some of our friends may be 
in those endangered blocks of houses the 
planes are swooping over.” 

It was awful. Yet all morning this went 
on. Planes swooped and dropped their mes- 
sages of death and destruction. There was 
no difficulty in following the containers of 
T.N.T. and nitro-glycerin as they left the 
planes. Swiftly they would fall, a tall col- 
umn of debris and dirt and smoke would 
shoot upward, and then before it could 
settle back into the ruins other bombs would 
be sending up similar columns of wreck- 
age. 

It was late in the afternoon of that day 
before we noticed the fires breaking out. 
Then, as twilight deepened into evening, 
flames became more and more apparent. At 
first they were scattered. Some of them 
looked blocks apart. But as bombs con- 
tinued to rain and as a stiff January wind 
whipped up from the Yangtze, the distances 
separating the tall pillars of smoke slowly 
decreased. By ten o’clock that night the 
skyline was aflame. Shanghai and the 


country for miles around was lighted with 
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an unearthly glare. Smoke slowly drifted 
over the International Settlement and the 
French Concession, gradually becoming so 
stifling that windows of homes and apart- 
ments were closed in vain attempts to keep 
the acrid fumes outside. 

People stood in the streets, bewildered 
and red-eyed, wondering if it was not a 
strange dream, all of it. Such things 
couldn’t happen in this fine world of ours; 
such things belonged to years that were 
past, buried under bitter experiences of the 
World War and all those other wars, major 
and petty, that have been fought since 
ambition and desire for gain grew strong 
enough to be called evil. But it was no 
strange dream they were seeing. It was 
grim reality. Under our eyes, and under 
the eyes of diplomatic representatives of all 
the world’s powers, six hundred people had 
been killed that day. 

Before we left the roof that night—we 
had furiously typed there all day long, mo- 
ment by moment adding phrases to our 
cables as we described what we were ac- 
tually watching—a greater glare than any 
raging up to that time became noticeable. 
And there was not a man among us who did 
not feel a sweeping wave of nausea when 
we learned that thousand-year-old manu- 
scripts were feeding the flames devouring 
the Commercial Press Library, the world’s 
greatest collection of Oriental literature 
from the earliest known writings down to 
the present day. How were we to estimate 
the damage from that one fire alone? 

There was a mad scramble of newspaper- 
men to be first through the lines that night 
for eye-witness stories of what had taken 
place. We commandeered taxis, we urged 
rickshas to a gallop, and finally we picked 
our way along close to walls to escape stray 
bullets the remaining few blocks to the 
locked gates at the edge of the International 
Settlement. 

“We can’t open these gates for you,” 
British soldiers told us when we got there. 
“Look at those thousands of persons trying 
to push them down now. Think what would 
happen to the Settlement were they to be 
opened and that stream allowed to pour 
in.” 

It was easy to see their position. There, 
pressing against those gates and holding 
out piieous hands in supplication, were 
thousands and thousands of dwellers in 
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that ill-fated section, so crazed by fear 
that their pleadings, their curses, and their 
shouts were all mingled in an unintelligible 
tumult of sound. Hundreds were being 
trampled to death. Two-wheeled carts 
pulled by man-power were knocking per- 
sons right and left as they rushed to be near 
the gates for their possible opening. They 
could not be convinced, any of them, that 
the foreign taipans had ordered the gates 
locked and barricaded and held against the 
refugees by regiments of soldiers. 

Against those gates separating the Inter- 
national Settlement from the Chinese sec- 
tions were pressed old women and old men, 
mothers and fathers, practically all of them 
with babies in their arms, on their backs, 
or clinging to their legs. Tears streamed 
down their emaciated cheeks. An aged 
woman held her brass household god, her 
only worldly possession of any tangible 
value, to the officer across the steel gate 
from her, begging him to take it as the price 
of admission to safety and refuge from 
almost certain death. The officer shook his 
head, but the god remained in that out- 
stretched hand, adding his dumb plea that 
went unheeded. 

Bayonets cleared a way for us to climb 
over the fence. Many of us expected a 
demonstration of resentment because men 
of our race kept them penned like animals 
under the zone of fire and shells. But they 
were too stunned to resent. Dumbly they 
cleared a way. Men went through drag- 
ging newsreel cameras, dashing into the 
ruins to film death struggles and scenes of 
destruction that would mean so little to au- 
diences in Europe and America who would 
see them and look away. The Far East 
was another world—not this peaceful one 
in which they lived! 

Bodies were piled in streets and alleys. 
Dust was still settling from demolished 
buildings. Frightened children, many of 
them orphans now who would be consigned 
to a life of roaming streets like dogs search- 
ing for scraps, huddled in corners or 
crouched under ruins. They would turn 
away whimpering when we came close. To 
them, for all they knew of the enemy who 
sent death to them from the sky, we might 
be enemies too. 

Red Cross nurses in blood-soaked uni- 
forms followed doctors from pallet to pallet 
where wounded civilians and soldiers had 
been gathered. Their groans and cries 
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could be heard for a block before we came 
upon them. Doctors held up their hands 
in despair when we talked with them. 

“What can we do?” they said. “We 
have no supplies, no bandages, anesthetics, 
medicines, and even many of our instru- 
ments have been blown sky high. We can 
only remove dead bodies from pallets and 
place new ones there to die.” 

A few days later we were to see those 
same streets under shell fire; and we were 
to see bodies remaining there, caught in 
alleys between the blasts of machine guns 
of the two armies, become food for starving 
dogs that slinked along the walls as be- 
wildered as the humans with whom they 
had lived. 

Troops of both sides welcomed us to their 
trenches and poured forth their stories. 
Each believed they were right; each be- 
lieved that they were justified in their ac- 
tions, and each was determined to kill as 
many men of the opposing nation as pos- 
sible—never mind the women and children 
who were slaughtered without understand- 
ing causes of these “incidents”! Regret- 
table, of course, but what could one ex- 
pect? 

In one afternoon we plowed over bodies 
of scores of boys not yet sixteen who left 
their schoolrooms or their fathers’ shops for 
these trenches of Kiangwan. On that same 
day, back in Shanghai, we saw nineteen 
men and boys lined up against a wall and 
mowed down by machine-gun blasts for 
having allowed themselves to be conscripted 
by the enemy for digging gun emplace- 
ments. All the while a line of fire, three 
miles long, was plowing its way over tem- 
ples and courtyards and hovels alike, leav- 
ing black ruins and charred bodies in its 
wake. 

At times one could not escape the feel- 
ing that this was some splendidly-staged 
tragedy, that the soldiers in blue denim uni- 
forms and cloth shoes, or the heavier uni- 
forms of the Japanese, were actors doing 
a superb piece of work. We could climb 
up into “pill-boxes” used by troops guard- 
ing the International Settlement and look 
down on men as they were shot under our 
eyes. Once a Japanese soldier looked up 
at me and waved “Banzai’’—to fall dead 
with a bullet through his head two minutes 
later. We pitched cigarettes to them in 
their machine gun barricades and swapped 
cigarettes for helmets with bullet holes to 
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be carried back to the hotel as souvenirs— 
but later to be thrown away when this war 
became a tiresome thing. 

In the mornings we would go out, in par- 
ties of three or four, and crawl through the 
trenches with the Chinese soldiers. I heard 
men boast that they had killed three or 
four of the enemy that morning; that a bul- 
let had taken a man by surprise as he 
paused for a drink of saki. And in the 
afternoon, after a comfortable “tiffin’’ with 
all civilized trimmings at the Cathay Hotel, 
we would be out with the Japanese sol- 
diers, hearing the same story in a different 
language. 

Morbid desires to see military executions 
were easily satisfied. One had only to 
notify military headquarters, and passes, 
with transportation, would be forthcoming 
immediately. At times one could pick the 
method he desired to see used, for there 
would be beheadings with broad shining 
swords, shootings at close range with a 
revolver held behind the ear, or by machine 
guns when executions were en masse, and 
at times there were “example” cases when 
ingenious methods of torture were used. 
Of these things, however, let it stand to 
the credit of most correspondents that their 
curiosity was generally cured by one such 
visit to the blood-drenched execution fields. 

There were six weeks of this. One went 
to bed at night inevitably saying, as all 
newspaper men were saying, “Oh God, let 
there be no bombardment tonight, and let 
those huge guns over across the river re- 
main quiet, for why should we rush out at 
all hours for stories of assaults and battles 
that mean nothing to Americans living so 
far away from this suffering and terror and 
constant fear of death.” 


Ill 


Two years had passed since those terrific 
blasts of bombs and field guns had spread 
terror over the busy seaport at the mouth 
of the Yangtze. Recent population figures 
had placed it eighth of the great cities of 
the world, and third seaport from the stand- 
point of shipping. Few wounds of war re- 
mained obvious in driving through the wide 
streets of the foreign section, or visiting the 
busy shopping centers in reconstructed 
Chapai. Shanghai was booming. 

I stood on the steps of the municipal 
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building with Mayor General Wu Teh- 
chen, polished gentleman, distinguished 
diplomat and engaging conversationalist. 
With noticeable pride in his voice he ex- 
plained the magnificent Civic Center devel- 
opment, a collection of buildings then tak- 
ing shape to house officials of Greater 
Shanghai. Chinese and European architec- 
ture had been charmingly interwoven in 
their construction. A tall jet of water shot 
up from a fountain by the side of a beauti- 
ful pagoda in the center of the buildings. 
Landscaped grounds stretched in all direc- 
tions. 

“Naturally we can’t rebuild China over 
night,” he said to me then, “but look at 
what we have accomplished: an efficient 
health department, a growing system of free 
education, a civic consciousness that is mak- 
ing our work run smoother and smoother, 
and the slow but sure strides made in slum 
eradication.” 

I remember so distinctly that, standing 
there listening to his explanation of what 
he had in mind for future work, I was at 
the same time wishing that friends of mine 
and newspapers that I wrote for could catch 
the picture of progress and the spirit of 
progressiveness reflected by this most popu- 
lar of all Shanghai mayors. Who could 
say, in the face of such obvious facts, that 
China was a land without cooperation? 
Who could say that there was no desire on 
their part to change existing conditions and 
to better existing economic standards? 

But less than two months ago there came 
a brief cable from Shanghai. I copy it here 
as it lies on my desk: 

“Shanghai Municipal Center blown to 
bits. Group of twelve buildings reduced to 
piles of twisted steel and smouldering 
ashes.” 

Is it possible that the fountain was 
spared, and that its flowing jet of water was 
allowed to remain—a monument to the 
blood that flowed over these landscaped 
grounds? 

And then, during that same year, there 
was a visit to Nanking and a motor tour 
of parts of the city under the guidance of 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 

“T’d like to show you something to write 
about that will be news to most of your 
countrymen,” she had said a day or so 
before. “When Nanking was taken over 
a few years ago and made the capital, it 
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was little more than a city of hovels and 
dilapidated ruins. Today we have the 
greatest experiment in housing and slum 
clearance under way that has ever been 
tried—even in your wonderful country,” 
she added smiling. 

Admittedly it was hard to believe; many 
little things loom large on the Chinese hori- 
zon, we secretly thought, and what we are 
to see will appear insignificant alongside 
the poverty everywhere so depressing in 
that great land. 

But Madame Chiang had not exaggerated 
the situation. Row after row of neat dwell- 
ings were to be seen, each housing unit sur- 
rounded by its own little plot of land. 
Bright-faced children stepped aside politely 
for us to stroll down the walks along the 
streets. Almost every house had its pot of 
gay-colored flowers outside the front stoop. 
The very air seemed clean and sweet. 

“This house is rented by a government 
truck driver,” our hostess would explain as 
we walked along. Or: “Two families, rela- 
tives, share this house of five rooms where 
they formerly used a one-room hut almost 
on this very site.” Surprisingly, she knew 
many of the families by name. It was one 
of her works, and one in which she was 
very much entranced. 

Again, two weeks ago, there was bad 
news from China. “Nanking to be blown 
off the map. Planes carrying bombs to 
level buildings in capital. Residents flee.” 

One can only hope that Nanking’s great- 
est experiment in cheap housing was not 
carried out for nothing. And yet, they tell 
us, war is war—or something worse—and 
what can one expect? 

Many other things come to mind: the 
struggle that China has made, during the 
past ten years, to build her colleges and 
her occupational training centers—but most 
all of them are in the direct path of shells 
now, and in all probability nothing but 
masses of wreckage today. Hospitals were 
going up remarkably fast, but they have not 
been immune to long-range guns from bat- 
tleships or shore stations. Parks and pub- 
lic buildings were beginning to give the 
people of that struggling land a view of a 
better way of living, but they have been 
honey-combed with trenches or blown to 
bits. And think of the years of planning 


and actual work that went into every such 
project! 
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IV 

Recalling again some of the impressions 
of those days covering the “undeclared war 
in Shanghai,” one remembers with a feeling 
of depression those children huddled in 
dark corners and those clamoring figures at 
the International Settlement gates. It 
seems impossible, here in 1937, to realize 
that one gingerly stepped over prostrate 
figures of men and women, children and 
even babies, sleeping in alleys and on the 
steps of buildings with pieces of newspaper 
and wrapping paper around them, so cold 
they have ceased to shiver at the rain and 
sleet, but sometimes whimpering even in 
their sleep for something to still that gnaw- 
ing in their bodies. 

During that fighting both in Manchuria 
and in South China in 1931-32 news corre- 
spondents played up the atrocities wit- 
nessed, the fury of the fighting men, the 
large amounts of blood spilled. News 
correspondents are doing the same thing 
from the Far East today. But one out- 
standing fact seldom slipped into cabled 
copy: weapons being used, both munitions 
and exploding equipment, came largely 
from the Western countries. 

Pearl Buck only recently voiced this 
thought, in Asia Magazine, that Japan and 
China will fight, as they now are fighting, 
with equal ferocity, and the West need not 
be amazed at their recklessness, for they 
have nothing in them to balance the in- 
human power of the weapons the West first 
sold them. War even in the West has be- 
come increasingly horrible as our inven- 
tions have become more diabolical. But 
at least we know they are diabolical. We 
have taken doctors and nurses to the front 
as well as soldiers. 

But here, in this Far Eastern fighting, to 
have the means of death in one’s hands 
with no fear of death in one’s heart is the 
ultimate of terror, not only for those who 
are actually engaged in such warfare, but 
for everybody alive. Our American feeling 
that a human creature has a right to live 
we cannot wrap up in separate packages 
and ship with every bomb and shell. I 
wish we could. It would be the least jus- 
tice we could do to those who are being 
massacred by the things we in the West 
make as merchandise. 

The devastation we witnessed five years 
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ago was nothing to what has resulted from 
recent fighting. Parts of Chapai and 
Kiangwan, Shanghai’s Chinese sections, 
were left undisturbed in 1932, but have 
been leveled already in this more recent 
struggle. And now there are all the other 
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towns and cities that have experienced this 
rain of bombs from the sky and the hand- 
to-hand struggle in the streets. The fight- 
ing, as this is written, continues unabated. 

To see death rain from the sky is an awful 
thing. 





Education for World Peace 


A Word to Teachers and Parents 
By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


ERSONS interested to carry on educa- 

tion among the young of this country 
for the promotion of peace between nations 
may teach three facts, it is fair to suppose, 
openly and unafraid. These three founda- 
tion truths are: First, The establishment of 
peace between nations is a familiar aim of 
the United States; Secondly, The United 
States knows war for what it really is: 
Thirdly, The United States offers one out- 
standing contribution to the business of 
world peace. 

I 


The United States of America was estab- 
lished by men concerned to maintain peace 
between the then thirteen free, sovereign 
and independent States. It is out of that 
background that the foreign policy of this 
country has come to be expressed in such 
terms as diplomacy, treaties, trade, arma- 
ments, international conferences, executive 
pronouncements, law and judicial settle- 
ment. 

Within recent years this country’s inter- 
est in world peace has found expression in 
President Wilson’s faith in the League of 
Nations, in President Harding’s interest in 
a conference for the reduction of arma- 
ments, in President Coolidge’s support of 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact, in President 
Hoover’s attempts to promote trade, limit 
naval operations and to “implement” the 
Kellogg Pact. 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt administra- 
tion has pursued a policy of the good neigh- 
bor—‘The neighbor who resolutely respects 
himself and because he does so, respects 
the rights of others. ... The neighbor 
who respects his obligations and respects 
the sanctity of his agreements in and with 
a world of neighbors.” 


On May 18, 1933, President Roosevelt 
suggested to the Powers a program for the 
mutual reduction of armaments by twenty- 
five per cent, and the possibilities in some 
form of a consultative pact. The same year 
he evinced great interest in the London 
Economic Conference, invited representa- 
tives of leading Powers to Washington, and 
then, changing his mind, helped to bring 
the Conference to an untimely end. He 
has sent delegations to various arms confer- 
ences, advocated the adoption of neutrality 
legislation calculated to keep this country 
out of war, promoted reciprocal trade agree- 
ments on a large scale, helped in the abro- 
gation of the so-called Platt Amendment to 
the Constitution of Cuba, agreed to the 
renunciation of this country’s right to inter- 
fere in Panama, promoted the withdrawal 
of marines from Haiti, Nicaragua and the 
Dominican Republic, and taken steps to- 
ward ultimate independence for the Philip- 
pine Islands. He sent Cordell Hull, his 
Secretary of State, to the Pan-American 
Conference in Montevideo in 1933. He 
enabled the United States to enter the 
International Labor Office. He approved 
without success membership of the United 
States in the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at The Hague. He initi- 
ated the Inter-American Conference, con- 
vened in December, 1936, at Buenos Aires, 
and attended it in person. 

On July 15, 1937, President Roosevelt 
signed the ratifications of eight treaties and 
conventions which had been signed on be- 
half of the United States and the twenty 
other American Republics at Buenos Aires. 
These instruments covered plans for the 
maintenance, preservation and the re-estab- 
lishment of peace, for the extension of 
the principle of non-intervention, for the 
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prevention of controversies, for the further 
use of good office and mediation, for the 
fulfillment of existing treaties between the 
American states; and for three conventions, 
one concerning the Pan-American Highway, 
another for the promotion of Inter-Ameri- 
can cultural relations, and still another re- 
lating to artistic exhibitions. 

It was at the Conference in Buenos Aires 
that Secretary Hull outlined in a carefully 
prepared address certain principles calcu- 
lated to advance the cause of international 
peace. This address of Mr. Hull’s, reflect- 
ing this country’s foreign policy, may be 
condensed into an eleven-point summary, 
as follows: 


. People must be educated for peace; 

2. Each nation must make itself safe for peace; 

3. There should be frequent conferences between 
representatives of nations; 

4. There must be intercourse between peoples; 

5. The consummation of five recent peace agree- 
ments will provide adequate peace ma- 
chinery ; * 

6. A common policy of neutrality for this hemi- 
sphere in the event of war; 

7. Common commercial policies for the promo- 
tion of that prosperity essential to peace; 

8. Practical international cooperation to restore 
many indispensable relations; 

9. The__ re-establishment, __ revitalization and 
strengthening of international law; 

10. The realization that armies and navies are not 
permanent substitutes for the principles of 
international law; 

11. The faithful observance of agreements be- 

tween nations is the foundation of inter- 

national order, resting upon moral law, the 
highest of all laws. 


- 


On July 16 Secretary Hull forwarded to 
the nations of the world a statement call- 


*Mr. Hull here referred to: (1) The Gondra Treaty, 
signed at Santiago, Chile, May 3, 1923, the purpose of 
which was to avoid and prevent conflicts between the 
American states by referring controversies for investigation 
and report to a Commission of Inquiry; (2) the Paris 
Pact for the Renunciation of War—the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact, signed at Paris, August 28, 1928; (3) the General 
Convention of Inter-American Conciliation, signed at Wash- 
ington, January 5, 1929, providing for the submission of 
controversies to the procedure of conciliation, and the es- 
tablishment of a Commission of Conciliation; (4) the Gen- 
eral Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration, signed at Wash- 
ington, January 5, 1929, providing for the submission of 
juridical controversies to arbitration and for the creation of 
procedures of arbitration; (5) the Treaty of Non-Aggres- 
sion and Conciliation, signed at Rio de Janeiro, October 10, 
1933—-known as the Saavedra-Lamas Treaty—condemning 
wars of aggression, agreeing that territorial questions should 
not be settled by violence, refusal to recognize territorial 
arrangements not obtained by peaceful means, the closer 
union of neutral states, etc. 
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ing attention to the fact that serious hostili- 
ties anywhere affect the interests of the 
United States, and reaffirming the doctrine 
that this country constantly and con- 
sistently advocates the maintenance of 
peace. 

In this brief announcement Mr. Hull re- 
stated this country’s foreign policy, which 
may be summarized with the declaration 
that the United States of America advo- 
cates: 


1. National self-restraint ; 

2. International self-restraint ; 

3. Abstinence by all nations from the use of force 
in the pursuit of policies; 

4. Abstinence from interference in the internal 
affairs of other nations; 

5. The adjustments of problems in international 
relations by processes of peaceful negotia- 
tion and agreement; 

6. The faithful observance of international agree- 

ments; 

. The sanctity of treaties; 

8. When the need arises, the modification of 
treaties by orderly processes in the spirit of 
mutual helpfulness and accommodation; 

9. The respect by all nations of the rights of 
others; 

10. The performance by all nations of established 
obligations; 

11. The revitalizing and strengthening of inter- 
national law; 

12. The promotion of economic security and stabil- 
ity the world over; 

13. The lowering or removing of excessive barriers 
in international trade; 

4. Effective equality of commercial opportunity; 

15. The application of the principle of equality of 
treatment ; 

16. The limitation and reduction of armament; 

17. Armed forces adequate for national security; 

18. The reduction or increase of our own armed 
forces in proportion to the reductions or 
increases of others; 

19. The avoidance of political alliances or en- 
tangling commitments; 

20. Cooperative effort by peaceful and practical 
methods in support of the foregoing. 


~I 


The Secretary, speaking at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, on October 22, 1937, 
pointed out again that: 


“There must be a firm belief in the inviolability 
of the pledged word. International law is not 
enforceable in the same sense as domestic law. 
The observance of the duties which it imposes, 
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and the safeguarding of the rights which it con- 
fers, rest primarily upon voluntarily accepted self- 
discipline on the part of the nations which are 
parties to it.... No conflict is really settled 
unless the terms of its settlement are reasonably 
acceptable to both sides.” 


On October 5, 1937, President Roosevelt, 
speaking in Chicago, expressed his deep 
concern that, “The landmarks and tradi- 
tions which have marked progress of civili- 
zation toward a condition of law, order and 
justice are being swept away. ... If we 
are to have a world in which we can breathe 
freely and live in amity without fear—the 
peace-loving nations must make a concerted 
effort to uphold laws and principles on 
which alone peace can rest secure . . . the 
triumph of law and moral principles in 
order that peace, justice and confidence 
may prevail in the world. . . . There can 
be no stability or peace either within nations 
or between nations except under laws and 
moral standards adhered to by all.... 
America hates war. America hopes for 
peace. Therefore, America actively engages 
in the search for peace.” 

Every President of the United States has 
expressed substantially the same doctrine, 
beginning with George Washington who 
stated it as his “first wish” .. . “to see 
this plague to mankind banished from the 
earth.” Throughout its history the United 
States of America has always been sensitive 
to maintain its dignity and prestige, it may 
be said without boasting, and to achieve 
its interests as far as possible without re- 
course to international war. 


II 


America knows war for what it is. Her 
people have had practical experience with 
many a war. The country was born as 
the result of war. Not to mention wars 
with the Indians, engagements in China, in 
the Mediterranean and elsewhere, the 
United States fought with Great Britain 
from 1812 to 1815, with Mexico from 1846 
to 1848, between themselves from 1861 to 
1865, with Spain in 1898 and in the World 
War from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 
1918. 

The people of the United States now 
know that war has brought to the world, 
not excepting their own country, a malig- 
nant, functional, mental disorder, operating 
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over large numbers of people, technically 
known as pandemic psychosis. Due to this 
disease there is a conviction, apparently 
growing, that human beings are pretty 
mean and miserable, even bigoted and 
blood-thirsty. This conviction is not eased 
by the sight of nations involved up to their 
necks in their ideological polemics, com- 
pounding felonies as they fare madly forth 
on their doctrinal crusades. A symptom of 
the disease is that well-nigh every nation’s 
major sport just now appears to be to im- 
prove its batting average in the game of 
collective homicide. Perhaps it is natural 
that now, as perhaps never before on such 
a wide scale, human beings should be so 
generally skeptical about the future of so- 
called civilization. Alexis Carrel in his 
Man the Unknown sums up the situation 
by saying that we are, “in a world that is 
not made for us, because it is born from an 
error of our reason and from the ignorance 
of our true self. To such a world we can- 
not become adapted.” Be that as it may, 
the real cause of the world-wide unhealthy 
state of mind goes pretty clearly back to 
the World War. 

Because of this, moreover, there are defi- 
nite realities making now for more war. 
For example, there is the unnatural ratio of 
population to each useful square mile, the 
maldistribution of raw materials, the com- 
plicating spread of industrial production, 
the disquieting differentials of labor, pro- 
duction and transportation costs; not to 
mention other causes leading to hates and 
controversies hanging over as the aftermath 
of war. Even the world’s peace machinery 
at Geneva, following its experiences with 
Germany, Italy and Japan, is suspected of 
being mainly a form of collective insecur- 
ity. Statecraft itself is in an unusual con- 
dition of stalemate. In our search for 
peace, as Chesterton remarked, shortly be- 
fore his death, “We have not only lost our 
way; we have lost the address.” 

Primarily because of the World War, 
civilization is now little better than a 
melange of suspicion, anarchy, and jitters. 
Thoughtful persons are now wondering 
whether or not Emerson, in his Essay on 
Self-Reliance, was right when he said that, 
“Society never advances. It recedes as 
fast on one side as it gains on the other. 
. . . For everything that is given some- 
thing is taken.” Nations now have the 
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task of testing whether or not Emerson was 
right, and that in the realms of ideals, of 
religion, of diplomacy, of industry, includ- 
ing science, prices, trade, inventions. It is 
war that has led men again to this funda- 
mental question, Can society advance? 
They are wondering if they really can face 
responsibility and at the same time add a 
determination to undertake political, eco- 
nomic, social changes with the aid of sci- 
ence, and to coordinate research with non- 
partisan governmental aid. It is war that 
has left us such disturbing questions. Mr. 
Henry A. Wallace is of the opinion that 
“the blue prints of the new order cannot 
now exist.” It is war that makes that the 
more impossible. It is war that has led 
many men to doubt the possibility of pre- 
serving any rational social order through 
domestic institutions, through any theory 
of the equality of rights, or through the 
establishment of any so-called principles 
of justice. 

We of America know that in the final 
analysis of war it stands forth as injustice 
at its worst, for wars may be won and the 
right defeated. All must agree that war is 
the process of establishing right between 
states by might, and that that is a method 
contrary both to the principles of justice 
and of logic. The emotional reactions in- 
cident to war are more removed than ever 
from the ultimate realities at the heart 
of international righteousness. War has 
taught all these things to America. Amer- 
ica knows war for what it is. 

It is an American poet, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, who, on reflecting that the world is 
ready to go to war again, has written her— 


Apostrophe to Man 


Detestable race, continue to expunge yourself, die 
out. 

Breed faster, crowd, encroach, sing hymns, build 
bombing airplanes; 

Make speeches, unveil statues, issue bonds, parade; 

Convert again into explosives the bewildered 
ammonia and the distracted cellulose; 

Convert again into putrescent matter drawing flies 

The hopeful bodies of the young; exhort, 

Pray, pull long faces, be earnest, be all but over- 
come, be photographed; 

Confer, perfect your formulae, commercialize 

Bacteria harmful to human tissue, 


Put death on the market; 
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Breed, crowd, encroach, expand, expunge your- 
self, die out, 
Homo called sapiens. 


Ill 


One interested to promote education for 
world peace, however, will be heartened if 
reminded that the United States has some- 
thing tangible to offer. 

It is not wholly the resiliency of this peo- 
ple. Our country has suffered from a num- 
ber of so-called depressions, in 1819, in 
1837, in 1857, in 1873, in 1893, in 1930, 
each of them marked by the same stigmata 
of inflation, panic, depression; each lasting 
through several years; each marked by 
world-wide effects; each brought about pri- 
marily by greed, short-sightedness and a 
debauch of speculation. Each, however, 
was followed by recovery. This power to 
recover from economic depressions, it must 
be admitted, has revealed a marvelous vital- 
ity at the heart of the American people. 
But other peoples are not devoid of re- 
siliency. 

It has been demonstrated that the Ameri- 
can people have the power, whenever they 
find it desirable, to organize effectively, not 
only industry, finance, transportation, but 
armies, men, women, children, knitting 
needles, for the prosecution of war. They 
can create institutions for the benefit of 
man—roads, canals, farms, radios, all kinds 
of machines—sciences, arts, cities. They 
can display powers of discipline, a reserve 
enabling them to initiate and to fight out 
revolutions by way of the ballot box. 

The people of this land have adopted 
principles for themselves by which their 
feet are guided, albeit at times a bit falter- 
ingly. With Thomas Jefferson, they have 
come to stand for peace, commerce and 
honest friendship with all nations—en- 
tangling alliances with none. They appear 
to believe generally in a form of neutral- 
ity, in the freedom of the seas, in a Mon- 
roe Doctrine, in the principle of non-inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of other na- 
tions, in a desire for cooperation with other 
peoples in every way save political. When 
the great occasion comes their idealism 
breaks out in magnificent forms,as in time of 
earthquakes abroad or of suffering at home. 
It reached perhaps its highest expression on 
Armistice Day, November 11, 1918, when 
in common accord the entire people revealed 
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its abiding hope for a world controlled by 
the processes of justice and common sense. 
But none of these things, rich and fine as 
most of them are, is wholly peculiar to the 
American people. Every one of whom is 
found in varying degrees among practically 
all the peoples of all the world. 

Yet, there is one contribution which the 
United States really offers to all the nations 
concerned for the establishment of a war- 
less world. That contribution is our Union 
of free, sovereign and independent States. 
This major fact of history deserves much 
more careful attention, especially just now, 
than it appears to receive. 

To sense something of the value of this 
contribution it is necessary, in spite of the 
disdain of our ultra-modernists, to review 
certain things about a few of our ancestors 
and to recall some facts of experience. And 
why not? It was Edmund Burke, reflect- 
ing on the revolution in France, who ob- 
served that “People will not look forward 
to posterity who never look back to their 
ancestors.” James Russell Lowell, in his 
My Study Windows, speaking of Abraham 
Lincoln, wrote: “The only faith that wears 
well and holds its color in all weathers, is 
that which is woven of conviction and set 
with the sharp mordant of experience.” 
Patrick Henry, age 39, speaking in the Vir- 
ginia Convention of 1775, took occasion to 
remind his listeners that he had but one 
lamp by which his feet were guided and 
that was the lamp of experience. 

Examining experiences at the birth of 
this nation, one may well be led to the con- 
viction that the Federal Convention of 
1787, meeting in the city of Philadelphia 
for the purpose of strengthening the bonds 
uniting thirteen free, sovereign, independent 
States, was, measured by results, the most 
effective international peace conference in 
the history of the world. Those men, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, James Madison, Alexander 
Hamilton and the others, headed by George 
Washington, gave there to the world the 
Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Under the terms of that instrument, 
there was established a government of laws 
and not of men, a government by the free 
consent of the governed. For the mainte- 
nance of peace between the States, the Con- 
stitution fixed the relations between so- 
called justiciable and non-justiciable dis- 
putes, and set up a regulated inter-depen- 
dence of the States. It perfected for the 
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States, as had never been perfected before, 
an equilibrium between anarchy and 
tyranny, between the rights of the large and 
small States, and between the rights and 
duties affecting the existence, independence, 
equality, territory, and protection of each 
of the States. 

Still more important, the men who 
drafted that Constitution met and solved, 
back there in the year 1787, the chief prob- 
lem facing today the workers for world 
peace,—the problem of sanctions, the prob- 
lem of the coercion of States. 

At the beginning of that Conference it 
must be admitted there were men who felt 
it essential that any successful Union of 
the States would have to provide for a cen- 
tral authority to compel any evil-minded 
State, should such appear, to obey the law, 
if need be by the force of arms. Like a 
certain school of latter day pacifists, they 
favored for the new Union of States an 
international police force. In other words, 
at the beginning of that Conference there 
were men whose intellectual descendants of 
1918 were to meet in Paris and to fashion 
another constitution, this time for the na- 
tions of the world, under the terms of which 
the members of that Union or League, under 
certain circumstances, might be called upon 
to compel a recalcitrant member by boy- 
cott, or by military, naval or air force. 

There was another group, however, who 
opposed any such provision. Members of 
this group saw in it nothing but a plan for 
the sure continuation of war. 

The men who made up that Conference 
faced, discussed thoroughly, and saw clearly 
every factor in the equation of sanctions. 
In consequence they unanimously agreed 
that there can be no such thing as the coer- 
cion of a State—made up as it is of all sorts 
and conditions of men, women and chil- 
dren—by military force except by war, 
which was the very evil they were there to 
forestall. To execute punishment against 
a State by force of arms, they came to see, 
would be war, and it could be nothing else. 
The Conference agreed, therefore, unani- 
mously let it be repeated, that legal coer- 
cion or compulsion, sanctions as we say to- 
day, should be confined to individuals who 
upon trial and conviction are found to be 
guilty, when they would be punished for 
breaking the laws of the Union. It was 
clearly seen that any attempt to execute 
such laws by sending an armed force against 
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a delinquent State would involve the good 
and the bad, the innocent and the guilty, 
in the calamity of war. Thus they pro- 
vided for the coercion of States, sanctions, 
by one method and one method only, and 
that is the method of law and judicial set- 
tlement backed by the coercion, sanction, 
of the public will. 

Those men concluded that any success- 
ful Union of States must reduce to a mini- 
mum all situations that may lead to the dis- 
content of any of the States; that it must 
aim to merit the loyal love and support of 
all. With States as with men, as pointed 
out by Mr. Justice John Bassett Moore, 
they must “inculcate a spirit of justice and 
toleration, and compose and settle their dif- 
ferences.” The men who met in Philadel- 
phia in 1787, quite aware of the dangers in- 
herent in the love of glory, in the lust for 
power, in exaggerated nationalisms, in cer- 
tain profits and economic rivalries asso- 
ciated with war, contributed something of 
value to the methods for the peaceful set- 
tlement of international controversies. 

Thus the United States of America has 
come to constitute in itself an effective, 
international organization for the promo- 
tion of peace. In case of a controversy be- 
tween States, as for instance in the long 
drawnout case of Virginia against West 
Virginia, complaint is brought, the parties 
appear before the Supreme Court, the case 
is heard, the decision is handed down, and 
the parties abide by the decision. It is as 
simple as that. The sanction that makes 
this course possible and effective as a pre- 
server of peace has no relation to the threat 
of military force, for there is in the Con- 
stitution no provision granting to the Court, 
to the Legislature, or to the Executive any 
power to send an army against a State. 
The decision is accepted and obeyed be- 
cause of a sanction superior to the sanction 
of arms, for it is a sanction that creates and 
directs arms. It is the sanction of sanc- 
tions, the sanction of public opinion. Where 
this sanction of public opinion prevails, 
without recourse to arms, there is orderly 
government, another name for peace. If 
going beyond that, however, public opinion 
should lead to the compulsion of a State 
by military force, there would be war. Be- 
tween the processes of law, backed by the 
sanctions of public opinion, and the proc- 
esses of arms which are war, there is no 
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middle course; it is either the one or the 
other. 

Seeing this, the framers of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States established for 
the States a peace system based exclusively 
upon the due process of law. It is under 
that system that controversies to which the 
United States is a party, or to which two 
or more States may be parties, or to which 
a State and foreign States may be parties, 
are tried and decided in accord with the 
principles of law, which are the ways of 
peace. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has functioned successfully as an 
International Court of Justice in over one- 
hundred cases involving controversies be- 
tween States. 

It was natural that Madison, Father of 
the Constitution, should look upon the 
adoption of that covenant as a contribution 
to “the cause of liberty throughout the 
world,” and that Benjamin Franklin, who 
in spite of his age sat throughout the long 
trying sessions of the Conference, should 
have sensed the importance of their achieve- 
ment to those interested abroad in the pos- 
sibilities of a Union of European states. 

On the statue of Edmund Burke, in the 
City of Washington, appear these words of 
that English defender of American liber- 
ties: ‘‘Magnanimity is the essence of great 
politics.” In the spirit of magnanimity, it 
is for the United States to carry on educa- 
tion in behalf of international fair play, of 
conducting the international game accord- 
ing to rules mutually accepted, and as far 
as possible to mind its own business. Edu- 
cation in the United States in behalf of 
world peace may well emphasize the im- 
portance of avoiding any military or politi- 
cal alliance with any foreign group, and of 
maintaining in George Washington’s phrase, 
“a respectable, defensive posture.” Such 
education should aim to shear all schemes 
offered for the promotion of peace of their 
unrealizable and dangerous phases, to 
clarify our principles of neutrality, to in- 
sist if war be forced upon us that all shall 
share in it alike, army, navy, industry, 
labor. Educated persons of this country 
will oppose every attempt to scuttle the 
Constitution of the United States by indi- 
rection. They will do everything in their 
power to promote the principles of law for 
the control of international relations, and 
to aid their government in all its efforts to 
base its foreign policies upon the enduring 
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principles of justice. Above all they will 
do everything in their power to maintain 
this “indestructible Union composed of in- 
destructible States,” for this is the con- 
tribution of their country to that tranquil- 
lity of order among States, which is peace. 
It may well be taught that peace is a by- 
product of law and liberty. As John Bassett 
Moore, in the American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, in October 1933, wrote: 


“What the world most needs today is a return 
to law, and to orderly modes of action which the 
observance of law assures. In the national sphere, 
the alternative to law is despotism, in the inter- 
national sphere, the alternative is anarchy. With 
law, let us have liberty; and with law and liberty, 
let us have peace.” 


In short, peace between nations, as be- 
tween States of this American Union, waits 
upon the effectiveness of law, upon the use 
when need be of the processes of judicial 
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settlement, and, far from least, upon the 
will to make use of these beneficent forms. 


IV 


In conclusion, let it be said again, that 
international peace is a familiar aim of the 
United States; that this country knows war 
for what it is; and that the United States 
offers one outstanding contribution to 
world peace. In the further extension of 
these expressions of our American dream, 
with all their interests, their ideals and their 
energies, it is recompense enough to be per- 
mitted to play any part, however small. The 
task need not appear to be hopeless. The 
flag draped over the coffin containing the 
remains of former President Masaryk of 
Czechoslovakia, lying in state last Septem- 
ber in Prague’s Castle on the Hill, bore 
this legend from his writings, “The truth 
wins.” Surely there is a thought suffi- 
ciently sustaining for us all. 





Peace and Common Sense 


By MARTIN ILSEN 


(Mr. Ilsen a lawyer by profession is a graduate of the University of Berlin, living in 


Larchmont, N. Y. 


I 


HAT war between civilized nations must 

be abolished, the wholesale murder of 
human beings done away with, has become 
an axiom. That it shall be done is no longer 
a mere moral demand, but a realistic prin- 
ciple to which recently more than fifty gov- 
ernments have subscribed; and that it can 
be done, is beyond any reasonable doubt. 
The question now is only how it can be 
done. 

Common sense realizes that it cannot be 
accomplished by waging war or by a threat 
of war. The League of Nations, as far as 
founded for such a purpose, has very nat- 
urally failed. Indeed, if the civilized world 
wants to establish universal peace and to 
fortify it for all times, it would act pre- 
posterously, contrary to reason and common 
sense, if it were to rely for this fortification 
on the force of arms, the weapon of bar- 
barism. 


Eprror.) 


The weapon of civilization is the law. 
Of course, no power exists that is a common 
and supreme power over all nations of the 
world, clad with authority to prescribe laws 
for them and able to compel obedience. 
But from this it does not follow that it is 
impossible to create peace-securing and en- 
forceable legal provisions. 


II 


When the failure of the League of Nations 
to act as a war-preventing agency had be- 
come obvious, and a special Assembly of 
the League had ordered a reconsideration 
of the respective provisions of the Covenant, 
Lord Lothian explained, in an article pub- 
lished in the London “Observer” and re- 
printed in “International Conciliation,” 


why in his opinion that association of sove- 
reign states was unable to guarantee world 
peace. “It has responsibility’’, he says, “‘but 
no power”’. 


It has no power because “it 
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leaves unimpaired the complete national 
sovereignty of its members”. “In politics”, 
he points out further, “the ultimate power 
resides where sovereignty resides. Inside 
the State the machinery of government 
wields almost omnipotent power to make 
and enforce the law”. “Peace results from 
the rule of law. The rule of law is the crea- 
tion of the State”. Finally he says: “If the 
dream of universal security through the 
League disappears, how are we to deal with 
security? This is the responsibility of the 
sovereign States themselves who alone wield 
power”. Now, after these assertions, would 
it not have been natural, only an application 
of common sense, to inquire whether or not 
the individual states are empowered and 
able to enforce peace by their national 
legislations? 

No doubt, they are. Every state can by 
its own statutes forbid its officials (the 
highest not excepted), even the members of 
its armed forces to plan, to prepare or to 
carry on war against another state. Proof 
of this is the fact that almost all civilized 
states have already in their penal codes pro- 
visions which prohibit their inhabitants 
from doing hostile acts against friendly na- 
tions or against the rulers and the parlia- 
ments of friendly nations. Of course, these 
statutes do not affect either the members of 
governmental departments as such or those 
of the army, the navy or the air force. But 
there is no reason why they could not be 
extended so that these servants—and repre- 
sentatives—of the state, too, would be in- 
cluded. Likewise the cases of hostile acts 
enumerated in the penal codes can be in- 
creased, as preaching war for instance by 
public speakers or by newspapers, aiding a 
foreign state in war preparations by bankers 
and munition makers. 

That all such penal provisions would not 
apply in cases of invasion, is, of course, self- 
evident. If, however, the several states 
which have enacted or intend to enact legal 
rules against warlike acts by their inhabi- 
tants (nationals or aliens) should pledge 
each other in a solemn treaty to have and 
maintain these provisions and not to amend, 
suspend or repeal them without mutual con- 
sent, the danger of aggression and invasion 
is largely removed. In this way the founda- 
tion for everlasting universal peace between 
civilized nations is laid; and if this be sup- 
plemented in each and every state by an 
adequate mode of criminal procedure against 
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people who violate those statutes, and the 
court—i.e., a state court—before which they 
are to be tried is made absolutely independ- 
ent, the peace edifice is completed. In 
some states it may be necessary, in addition 
thereto, to forbid the pardoning of offenders, 
and in general it would be advisable to 
create a special authority with which com- 
plaints could be lodged and which has the 
power to investigate and prosecute. It 
would not impair the sovereignty of the 
state either, if the League of Nations ap- 
pointed a committee for this and for the 
further purpose to see to it that the legal 
measures and the contractual pledges are 
lived up to. 


III 


Since every sovereign state can thus en- 
join the keeping of peace on all persons 
under its jurisdiction without losing any 
particle of its sovereignty, it has been and 
is its moral duty to do so. For, just as 
every individual in his way of living has to 
regard the rights of his neighbors and to 
avoid offending them, so has the nation as a 
member of the community of nations. 

Now, after the signing of the Kellogg 
Treaty, that moral duty has, moreover, be- 
come a legal one. In this Pact, the parties 
renounce war as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one another, 
and agree that the settlement of all dis- 
putes which may arise among them shall 
never be sought except by pacific means. 
Up to now it has not been executed and 
none of its signatory powers has as yet 
called upon the others for its execution. 
But none of them can and none will deny 
that to do so is the legal duty of all of them. 
Always, after the completion of an interna- 
tional agreement between states or govern- 
ments each contracting party enacts for its 
own domain laws, decrees or ordinances, in 
order to put the negotiated stipulations in 
force. This is the usual procedure, and in 
international law it is regarded as a mani- 
fest obligation. Each of the signers of the 
Kellogg Treaty—the Pact of Paris, as it is 
also called—therefore is in duty bound to 
put this agreement in force for its own state 
by appropriate national legislation, i.e., by 
extending in the manner indicated above its 
penal provisions which prohibit hostile acts 
against foreign states. Indeed, common 
sense must lead to the conclusion that a 
state which has no desire to go to war at any 
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time and for any reason or purpose—as pro- 
fessed in that Treaty—is no longer in need 
of a large fighting force, especially if it has 
entered into a corresponding treaty of reci- 
procity with other states. It even voids or 
repeals the authorization to declare war con- 
tained in its constitution or other laws. It 
forbids by its own penal statutes its citizens, 
its civil! and military officials, without ex- 
cepting anyone, to plan, prepare, foster or 
start any warlike act, and forbids its offi- 
cials, especially those of its foreign office, to 
seek to settle a dispute with another state 
or government other than by pacific means. 
Such statutes are enforceable; their vio- 
lators can be prosecuted before the courts 
of the state and the courts’ sentences exe- 
cuted by state authorities. 

In accordance with these views James 
Brown Scott said, speaking of the Kellogg 
Treaty in an address he delivered as the 
President of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law: “As an international law of 
the international community, it raises the 
duty on the part of each and every ratifying 
nation to enact municipal legislation with 
an appropriate penalty for violations of the 
treaty so that the Pact of Paris may not be 
lacking in adequate sanctions.” 


IV 


Thus the frequently demanded, but in- 
efficient international coercive measures can 
be done away with, replaced indeed by na- 
tional ones which are efficient. Thereby the 
old brutal rule that a small number of per- 
sons may decide upon war while not they, 
but the large mass of their nationals have to 
suffer from it, would be swept away. Thus 
the humanitarian purpose of the numerous 
peace societies would be served in a high 
degree, if they would direct their efforts 
towards organizing world peace through the 
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forces of law, i.e., of national laws. By 
doing so they would only strive for an aim 
which in reality they have pursued, though 
rather unconsciously, from the beginning. 
For, if universal peace is brought about in 
any way, this condition would naturally find 
its expression in every state in peace laws— 
laws of the above indicated character. It is 
not necessary for those societies to drop or 
put aside their present aims. They may 
work for peaceful change of existing con- 
ditions, for adjusting customs tariffs, for 
disarmament, etc., and, at the same time, 
endeavor to give world peace a legal founda- 
tion. They will soon be aware that, with 
this latter aim before them, they are setting 
out to solve the peace problem in its en- 
tirety, while all the other efforts can only 
lead to a solution of a part of the problem. 
Moreover, they will be able to wage a by 
far more vigorous campaign. They would 
be continuously in contact with all peace 
societies in foreign countries. They would 
expound the dictates of common sense, and 
not have to confine themselves, as now, 
merely to educating the public and peti- 
tioning the governments. They can, in ad- 
dition, appeal to the peoples directly, urging 
them to act for themselves. For the Kellogg 
Treaty has the peculiarity that it was en- 
tered into by the governments expressly in 
the names of their respective peoples, and 
that means that the peoples—in contra- 
distinction to the governments—are the real 
contracting parties and, as such, have the 
duty to execute the pact and the right to 
demand its execution. 

In calling attention to the necessity for 
each nation to provide its own sanctions for 
the fulfillment of the laws of nations, the 
peace societies would render a helpful serv- 
ice to the cause they are so anxious to 
advance. 








Christian Missions and the 


World Crisis 


By HUGH VERNON WHITE 


(Dr. White is Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in- 
corporated in 1812, with headquarters in Boston, Mass.—Ep1Tor.) 


I 


HE most direct challenge to the whole 

idea of a foreign Christian mission to- 
day is nationalism, or perhaps Nationalism 
spelled with a capital “N.” A generation 
ago the foreign missionary was the uncon- 
scious, but benevolent, agent of a denation- 
alizing process in Africa and the Orient. 
Viewed in one way this was “cultural im- 
perialism” in that it spread the dominant 
European culture throughout the world. 
Professor E. C. Moore in his lectures at 
Oxford in 1913 characterized the Chris- 
tian mission as “the Europeanizing of the 
world.” 

I shall refer later to this cultural aspect 
of the mission, but here I would point out 
that in recent years Christian missions 
have become aware of the cultural carry- 
over and its undesirable aspects, and have 
become committed to the conservation of 
national cultures and the embodiment of 
Christianity in forms natural to each coun- 
try. Thus the Christian mission has of 
late given positive support to a legitimate 
nationalism. So long as nationalism means 
(1) national unity as against racial, class, 
or sectional divisions; or (2) an apprecia- 
tion of the real values of the national tra- 
dition and culture, the Christian mission 
is giving it hearty support. 

Further, the Church which has developed 
in each country is made up of patriotic 
citizens or subjects devoted to the welfare, 
progress, and security of their native land. 
There can be no doubt that the Church 
membership in any country is at least as 
loyal and patriotic as the people generally 
are. Japanese Christians are loyal Jap- 
anese; Chinese Christians are devoted to 
China; Indian Christians are true lovers 
of Mother India. And in this they have 
the cordial sympathy of the foreign mis- 
sionary who we~-e with them. 


Having renounced the cultural imperial- 
ism of the nineteenth century, however, and 
given his encouragement to the legitimate 
national loyalties of each country, the mis- 
sionary now faces the threat of National- 
ism with a capital “N.” This means the 
totalitarianism which is in moral and log- 
ical contradiction of the very nature of 
Christianity. What this will mean in the 
future in any particular country no one 
can tell, but it has ominous possibilities. 
Where national policy demands a de facto 
and even a formal renunciation of supreme 
loyalty to God, it is hard to see how the 
missionary can continue to give his essen- 
tial testimony. This issue has not been 
baldly presented as yet in any country, but 
it is patently the logical outcome of an 
extreme semi-religious nationalism. 


II 


In Japan, which has a true national re- 
ligion in Shinto, the government has tried 
to avoid this conflict by distinguishing be- 
tween State Shinto and sect Shinto, and by 
declaring that the former is not religious. 
This ruling has been very welcome to 
Japanese Christians and Buddhists, but the 
situation remains delicate, because to many 
Japanese Shinto is the supreme if not the 
sole religious faith. And Shinto centers in 
worship of the Emperor. 

In each country a different situation con- 
fronts the mission and the national Church. 
No serious conflict of objectives between 
Christianity and the State are to be found 
in China. There have been periods of anti- 
foreignism and anti-Christian feeling, when 
missionaries and Chinese Christians have 
been dubbed “running dogs of the for- 
eigners.” But now China’s foreign problem 
concerns not the western nations from 
which missionaries came, but Japan. There 
is no indication in China today that the 
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missionary is not wanted. Not only Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Madame 
Chiang but many of their colleagues in gov- 
ernment are Christians. A very large pro- 
portion of public leaders and government 
officials received their education in Chris- 
tian schools and colleges and many of them 
are professing Christians. 

It is also recognized by many Chinese 
that the Christian missionary has had an 
important and sometimes the leading part 
in giving China her start toward moderniza- 
tion and national unity. The translation 
of the Bible into Mandarin is largely re- 
sponsible for the general use of the spoken 
language as a language of literature and an 
agency of national unity. Modern educa- 
tion and scientific medicine in China stem 
from the mission school and hospital. 

All this explains a close sympathy be- 
tween Chinese nationalism and Christian- 
ity. It has its perils, of course, chief of 
which is that Christianity in China will be 
first identified with the national cause and 
then made subordinate to it. This has too 
often been true in Christian history. The 
special stress of China today and the essen- 
tial justice of her cause make this peril all 
the greater. 

Still another condition obtains in India. 
When the first American missionaries went 
to India in 1812 the East India Company 
sent them packing. It wanted none of 
them. But it was not long before a new 
attitude appeared, and the British gov- 
ernment has created and maintained in 
India an open field for Christian missions. 
But Indian nationalism has a strong anti- 
Christian strain in it. Nationalism in 
India is identified with culture and caste. 
It is not so much a matter of religious be- 
liefs or even of political allegiance. Many 
nationalist leaders, including Gandhi, hold 
that a good Hindu must be a Hindu in 
religion. Nationalism seems to dominate 
even such a high spiritual ideal as that 
which Gandhi holds for India. The most 
trenchant comment on that point of view 
was made several years ago by Kagawa, 
who is a great admirer of Gandhi. He 
said: 

“I’m a thorough Christian, very different from 


Gandhi. Gandhi’s movement is harmonious with 
the national religion. He has remained a Hindu. 


His movement is nationalistic through and through. 
But I am determined to follow the steps of Christ.” 
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The problem has been intensified in In- 
dia by the fact that the new constitution 
makes it mandatory that voting shall be 
done by religious communities. Christians 
have always, when they were free to choose, 
opposed political communalism. Now they 
have no option in the matter. To be a 
Christian breaks the caste bonds and puts 
one into a separate social community, and 
now political communalism accentuates the 
distinction and still further seems to de- 
nationalize the Christian. Christians them- 
serves warmly deny that they are de- 
nationalized. The fact is that Christianity 
cannot but deny Hindu Nationalism in so 
far as it makes religious faith subordinate 
to the dominant factors of race and culture. 

The new Turkey presents a still different 
picture. There, under the leadership of 
Kamal Ataturk, a series of revolutions have 
changed the old Ottoman Empire into the 
modern Turkish state. Moslems disestab- 
lished Islam and exiled the Caliph. The 
goal of the present regime is a secular, scien- 
tific western culture. Religion is banished 
from the schools and cannot be taught to 
minors outside the home. There is freedom 
of religious worship—Greek, Armenian, 
and other Christian churches are unmo- 
lested, and mosques are open to Moslems 
—but there is not freedom of religious 
teaching or propaganda. The reason for 
this is clear. Turkey has too much to fear 
from the conservative influence of Islam in 
education and politics, and has suffered too 
much in the past from the racial and politi- 
cal interests identified with the old Chris- 
tian churches. 

Protestant missionaries in Turkey are ac- 
cepting these restrictions and observing 
them in good faith. They are giving an 
essentially Christian service in education 
and through medical and social agencies, 
devoid not only of any political intent but 
also of all sectarian ambitions. They take 
the position that Christianity is more a life 
than a doctrine. They are now living the 
life and giving their best efforts to the moral 
and social progress of Turkey. Eventually 
they hope conditions will permit free teach- 
ing of the doctrine, as well. The mission- 
ary in Turkey is heartily assisting the ef- 
forts of legitimate nationalism; so far 
“etatism,” as it is called there, has put 
strict limits upon the direct teaching of 
religion but has offered no denial in prin- 
ciple to Christianity itself. 
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III 


The role of Christian missions in world 
affairs cannot be fully understood unless 
we realize that any great religion carries 
with it forms and ideas which modify the 
culture of any country. This is most evi- 
dent as regards Islam, which is a true “to- 
talitarian” religion consisting of legal, 
moral, artistic, and political, as well as 
strictly religious, practices. Buddhism, 
also, took to China and Japan a high specu- 
lative philosophy and a distinct artistic 
impulse. 

So, apart from cultural imperialism, 
which is the arbitrary transfer of superfi- 
cial forms in manners and morals, Chris- 
tianity must always carry with it certain 
cultural values. Its peculiar body in the 
modern period has not been so much an 
ecclesiastical order—at least as regards 
Protestant missions—but the basic ele- 
ments of western civilization. Chief among 
these are (1) scientific techniques of life, 
especially in medicine, sanitation, and basic 
conveniences; (2) the ideal of general edu- 
cation; and (3) a certain humanitarianism 
which grows out of the Christian conception 
of personality. 

These elements are not superficial aspects 
of culture. Nor are they exclusively Chris- 
tian. But they are natural fruits of the 
Christian principle, even though some of 
their expressions appear late in the history 
of Christianity. It has been of great ad- 
vantage to the spread of Christianity in 
the modern period that the missionary has 
been the devoted and indefatigable medium 
for the communication of these values to 
the world at large. 

Today technical science, education, and 
even humanitarianism tend to cut their 
Christian moorings. But they will not and 
cannot stand on their own feet. They must 
attach themselves to some dominant philos- 
ophy of life—or be dragooned into the serv- 
ice of some dominant power. A man high 
in American diplomatic circles in China 
pointed out to me that no government to- 
day can afford to let any other agency get 
credit for such basic services as those of 
health and education. Science, education, 
medicine are not going to be free; indeed, 
they have already been made servants of 
Nationalism. Even humanitarianism is 


claimed by the dominant State. 
This may not seem a cheerful outlook 
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for the Christian missionary. And it isn’t 
altogether reassuring. Our concern, how- 
ever, is not so much with the missionary as 
with the Christian Church itself, and the 
Church today faces a world which in alarm- 
ing measure challenges its right to exist and 
be itself. The Church is now a world fel- 
lowship. But in countries of non-Christian 
culture and tradition it is small in numbers 
and relatively uninfluential. Even in so- 
called Christian countries it is confronted 
by a neo-paganism which threatens to re- 
vive the days of persecution. 

A time of stress may well be also a time 
of opportunity, and so the present crisis in 
the Far East has brought to light an essen- 
tial service that the world mission can ren- 
der in the interests of peace and interna- 
tional good will. First, there is the atti- 
tude of missionaries and mission boards 
themselves. In the difficult and to some 
degree dangerous situation existing in China 
today, it would be easy for the missionary 
simply to withdraw, not only for personal 
safety, but because his presence as an 
American citizen may become a problem 
for the government, which feels a respon- 
sibility for protecting him. But the atti- 
tude is taken by mission boards and mis- 
sionaries generally that this is a time of 
special need for any service a disinterested 
Christian in China can render to the Chi- 
nese people. Therefore all able-bodied 
missionaries who can render useful service 
are remaining at their posts or going to 
places where they can serve. The mission 
boards have requested that the government 
shall give such help and protection as it 
may be able to give, but that no loss of mis- 
sionary life or property shall be made the 
cause or the pretext for military action. 
Thus the Christian missionary becomes the 
active embodiment of an international fel- 
lowship which seeks to serve the needs of 
man. While not indifferent to legitimate 
national interests, he definitely lays deeper 
in the bonds of a common humanity the 
basis for a better world. 


IV 


Repeatedly, on a recent trip in the Far 
East, I was told by Oriental Christians 
that one of the chief values of Christianity 
just now is the fact that it constitutes such 
an international fellowship. That fellow- 
ship at present is sorely strained between 
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Japanese and Chinese Christians, and yet 
there are many evidences that it is not 
broken, and that it is the positive will of 
Christians on both sides to resist the ten- 
dencies to hatred and to make common 
cause in the interest of justice and friend- 
ship between their warring nations. In the 
present destructive phase of conflict, noth- 
ing directly can be done; but the preserva- 
tion of that sense of a larger fellowship is 
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one of the elements of promise for the 
future. 

Thus the Christian mission is a direct 
and practical effort on the part of Chris- 
tianity to lay the foundations of peace in a 
world fellowship of good will. The burning 
question is, Will time and opportunity be 
given to build upon those foundations an 
enduring political, economic, and cultural 
structure of world life? 





Shall the President Apply the Neu- 
trality Act in the Sino-Japanese 
Conflict? 


By ELBERT D. THOMAS 


(Utah’s Senator since 1933, Dr. Thomas has lived five years in Japan, travelled extensively 
in Asia and Europe, taught Latin and Greek in the University of Utah where, since 1924, he 


has served as Proiessor of Political Science. 
mittee on Foreign Relations.—Ep1Tor.) 


HALL the President Apply the Neu- 

trality Act? I assume that the question 

is asked as a result of the fighting in the 

Far East. The question is then, Shall the 

President apply the Neutrality Act against 
China and Japan? 


I 


There is ghastly war in the Far East and 
there have been various phases of it for a 
long time, but there is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a legal state of war there. By that I 
mean that neither China nor Japan has de- 
clared war, and neither one of them has 
even declared a state of war to exist. Thus 
to date, a state of war as that condition 
would affect other than the fighting nations, 
does not exist. It is well for the world that 
this is so, because terrible as the lawless- 
ness and the bloodshed are, they are not 
as bad as they would be if a legal state of 
war existed. And they are today very much 
easier to correct than if the world had to 
adjust to peace after having recognized a 
state of war. 

I realize that such statements as these 
sound insincere and smack of begging the 
question. If the consequences were merely 


In the Senate he serves as a member of the Com- 


a legal face-saving by hiding behind a dif- 
ference between a dictionary definition of 
what constitutes “War” and a “State of 
War’, I would not stoop to such an argu- 
ment. The facts, though, are these: neither 
country has declared war; and what is 
more, neither dare face the responsibility 
of declaring war. That means that neither 
country wants war in the legal sense and 
both want to avoid the conditions incident 
to a state of war. These statements being 
true, we now should ask, How would the 
application of the Neutrality Act affect the 
present condition? It would put America 
in the position of recognizing a state of war. 
Immediately each nation now fighting, or 
both of them, might declare that war was 
forced on them, as a result of America’s 
action and the present ignoble lawlessness 
would become a glorious war. A war, too, 
which would by the government affected be 
justified and therefore made bigger and 
more intensive by appeals to patriotism, 
sacrifice, and devotion to country. 

To turn today’s needless, senseless and 
useless slaughter into righteous deeds, justi- 
fied under the necessities of legal war, is a 
step which America should hesitate before 
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taking. It would be a responsibility with 
dire effects upon the whole world and it 
would be ours, because the present condi- 
tions are at least localized. Other nations 
have not been directly affected so far, be- 
cause neither combatant can claim a war 
right, but each could claim such right in 
the light of a recognized existence of war. 
For example, the present fighting does not 
justify the Japanese Navy in molesting the 
shipping of the world, but a recognized 
state of war would. 

Therefore, I say that the President should 
not apply the Neutrality Act, because to do 
so would be to change the present lawless- 
ness into lawful war, where Japan and China 
might then appeal to national honor and 
glorious sacrifice and thereby turn the pres- 
ent awful wickedness into a righteous de- 
fense of might. 

II 


There are those who might say that this 
picture is an impossible one. If that is so 
why then does not Japan call what she is 
doing “War”? Or why does not China de- 
clare that a state of war exists? The 
answer is a simple one—Either action would 
make worse present conditions instead of 
bettering them. If China and Japan will 
not admit war, then America should not 
force the admission. 

Such an attitude is consistent under the 
Neutrality Act. The last three neutrality 
acts were all passed primarily to keep 
America out of war. The present very diffi- 
cult situation was pointed out by some of 
us, when we protested that to pass a manda- 
tory neutrality act meant to consider all 
wars alike. It was shown that wide discre- 
tion must be left to the Executive, because 
no two wars could be exactly the same and 
our relation to them would always be a 
changing one—never a constant one. 

The spirit of America is for Peace. The 
American people condemn war, and they 
condemn a resort to war. In the neutrality 
acts this condemnation is found, for never 
in our history was war so universally con- 
demned as it was during the discussion of 
these bills. The acme of condemnation 


came with the declaration of the late Senator 
Robinson, when he said, ‘““We want no war 
and we want no profits gained from war!” 

If the application of the Neutrality Act 
could by any flight of the imagination stop 
the fighting, we might be forgiven in at- 
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tempting it. But it would not. It would 
be purely a unilateral action, which would 
not affect the fighting one whit. Under the 
Neutrality Act both belligerents must be 
treated equally. By it, condemnation of 
both China and Japan would result, and 
not a condemnation of the wrong-doer in 
the fight. Impartial neutrality is a physical 
impossibility. If we do nothing, we help 
the stronger. If we act impartially, we still 
help the stronger. No one in America would 
want to see us allied with either of the 
combatant states; above all no one wants 
to see us aiding the stronger of the two. 
But an application of the Neutrality Act 
would do just that. If we should embargo 
the shipment of arms we would not in any 
way affect the ability of the state with 
plenty of arms from continuing the war. 
If we refused to sell to only those who 
could not come to get our products—Japan 
only could buy our goods because no 
Chinese boat could get past the Japanese 
Fleet. The American people would not 
stand for taking sides in this way. Of 
course, we could maintain that we were 
impartial, but there can be no impartiality 
if an action of ours should throw all of our 
resources to the side of the nation strong 
enough to come to take them. 


III 


The virtue of our Neutrality Act rests in 
the fact that we condemn war; that we put 
restraint upon ourselves by proclaiming to 
the world that we would stress our duties as 
a neutral, rather than demand our rights. 
The Neutrality Acts are self-imposed to 
keep us from taking steps which might 
cause us to become involved. The Act is 
domestic legislation—it means nothing to 
the rest of the world unless it is put into 
force at the same time as similar action on 
the part of others. Action solely by us 
would in no sense restrain either of the 
two present combatants of the Far East. 

Applying the Neutrality Act will not 
remove American interests from the Far 
East. It would after a time leave American 
citizens without even an implied protection 
against wrongful molestation which they 
now have. It must never be forgotten that 
most of the Americans in the Far East are 
there for humanitarian purposes. They are 
not there for wealth, but for sacrifice. 

We do not want war. We will have to 
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be long-suffering. We must restrain our- 
selves almost beyond endurance; but we 
should not take action which might invite 
insult to the harmless and innocent. If we 
want to keep out of war in the Far East, 
and I know we do, we must be prepared 
to stand wrong-doing. 

We must school our patience and forgive, 
but to ask of the American people that 
they restrain themselves in the face of in- 
sult, is asking more than the American 
people will ever stand. 

Single-handed condemnation of two fight- 
ing belligerents—treating each equally— 
would force both to recognize before the 
world that they are at war. This would 
bring nothing but ill; it would bring more 
war in the wake of the present awfulness. 
We cannot afford to do this. We should not 
do it. We would wrong one of the present 
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combatants by making her helpless before 
the other. We would be unjust to the other 
of the combatants, in that it would arouse 
her to drastic sacrifice in defense of a posi- 
tion which she must not be forced to main- 
tain. 


IV 


China and Japan’s psychology, their the- 
ories, their wills to action, must be studied 
and appreciated before we take action. To 
study the particular conditions of particular 
nations affected, is our duty before we act. 
In this Far Eastern crisis, we have not yet 
done this. Let us act only to heal, not to 
cause wounds to be more deeply cut. Our 
Neutrality Act, therefore, should not be 
invoked against Japan and China. We 
want a return to real peace in the Far East, 
not a resort to more war. 





The Twenty -Third International 
Labor Conference 


By LEIFUR MAGNUSSON 


(Mr. Magnusson is in charge of the American Office of the International Labor Organization 


with headquarters at 734 Jackson Place, Washington, 


I 


HE Twenty-Third International Labor 

Conference, eighteen years since the first 
in Washington in 1919, was the largest and 
one of the most important conferences in 
the history of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. It was also the third in which 
the United States had participated since as- 
sociating itself with the Organization in 
1934. From June 3 to 23 at Geneva 415 
delegates, including government represen- 
tatives, spokesmen for employers and dele- 
gates from trade unions, from fifty-three 
countries not only continued the task of 
extending the sphere of social legislation 
on a world scale but also took sieps in a 
new direction for the realization of the ob- 
jectives of the Organization. The Inter- 
national Labor Conference is not only busy 
about things as they are, but is constantly 
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projecting itself into the future. Its ac- 
tion is based upon the premise of a dynamic 
society. It presumes that it is possible to 
create a new sense of relatedness in eco- 
nomic and social life. It takes for granted 
that its task is to facilitate change, or prog- 
ress, if you will, in economic and social rela- 
tions. It acknowledges and fosters the idea 
of change and is therefore always looking 
ahead. 

Among the fifty-three countries repre- 
sented the United States had a complete 
delegation consisting of Edward F. Mc- 
Grady, Assistant Secretary of Labor, as 
head of the governmental delegates, with 
Miss Grace Abbott, of the University of 
Chicago and formerly Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, as his associate. The em- 
ployer representative was Mr. Henry I. 
Harriman, Chairman of the New England 
Power Association and a former President 
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of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. The spokesman for labor was Rob- 
ert J. Watt, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Labor. These 
four official delegates were accompanied by 
nineteen advisers, that is eight government, 
six employer and five labor, advisers, who 
together, play an important part as sup- 
porting hosts for measures and policies pro- 
posed, besides being of help as a mobile 
squad to serve on numerous committees 
and to give technical advice on many ques- 
tions of a complicated nature. 

The Government advisers were Mr. A. 
Ford Hinrichs, Chief Economist, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics; Mr. Theodore J. Kreps, 
Professor of Economics, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Mr. Otto T. Mallery of Philadelphia; 
Mr. Verne A. Zimmer, Director, Division 
of Labor Standards, Department of Labor; 
Miss Beatrice McConnell, Economist, 
United States Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor; Mr. Carter Goodrich, 
United States Labor Commissioner, Geneva, 
Member of the Governing Body of the In- 
ternational Labor Office; Mr. W. Ellison 
Chalmers, Assistant United States Labor 
Commissioner, Geneva; and Mr. Llewellyn 
E. Thompson, Vice-Consul, Geneva. 

Those advising the employers were Mr. 
Robert R. West, President and Treasurer, 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills; 
Mr. William Menke, Chairman of Board, 
Menke, Kaufman and Company; Mr. 
Charles M. Winchester, Chairman of 
Board, J. B. Lyons Company; Mr. Wil- 
liam Stix Wasserman, of Philadelphia; Mr. 
Arthur Paul, Dexdale Hosiery Mills; and 
Mr. Howe Volkmann, of the Ideal Radiator 
Company, Zug, Switzerland. 

The delegation of labor advisers con- 
sisted of Mr. Francis J. Gorman, President, 
United Textile Workers of America; Mr. 
Marion Hedges, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers; Miss Lillian Her- 
stein, Executive Board, Chicago Federation 
of Labor; and Mr. Frank X. Martel, Vice- 
President, International Typographical 
Union. 


II 


A somewhat routine agenda had been laid 
down, which on its face continued the work 
of the Organization in its field of promot- 
ing approved social legislation and encour- 
aging harmony among employers and work- 
ers, but which ultimately led along some 
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new lines. The agenda called for adoption 
of a forty-four hour week in three indus- 
tries—chemicals, printing and textiles. It 
looked toward a revision of the conventions 
(treaties) recommending a raising of the 
minimum age of employment from 14 to 15 
years in both industrial and non-industrial 
occupations. The Conference was also pre- 
pared to act upon a draft of a safety code 
for the building industry. And the custom- 
ary discussion of the Director’s Report was 
expected to reiterate the primary interest of 
the I. L. O. in the extension and enforce- 
ment of labor legislation in the different 
countries and to point toward problems of 
the future. 

Acting on the agenda as such, the Con- 
ference really surprised itself by the adop- 
tion of a forty-hour week in the textile in- 
dustry. The American delegation worked 
particularly for this, having in mind that 
the preliminary conference which paved the 
way for this outstanding gain had been con- 
vened in Washington in the first three 
weeks in April. 

The keenest discussion of the Conference 
ranged around this problem of the forty- 
hour week in textiles. The experience of 
the United States, New Zealand, and 
France with a forty-hour week in industry 
was cited in support of the advance. The 
government, employer and worker dele- 
gates from the United States acted unani- 
mously in promoting adoption of the treaties 
for all three industries, though textiles was 
the only one finally to be adopted. In 
agreement with them were the delegates 
from France, Russia, New Zealand and 
Canada. Great Britain took the lead in 
opposing the Convention. The whole work- 
ers group in the Conference naturally fav- 
ored the position of the United States. The 
most obvious justification for supporting 
the forty-hour week proposal was stated by 
Mr. Harriman, employer, United States, 
as the free and fair use of technology. 

Following an eloquent plea for a forty- 
hour week made by Mr. Harold Butler, Di- 
rector of the International Labor Office on 
the basis of the human need for more leisure 
in an age of speed, the forty-hour week 
convention for the textile industry was 
finally adopted by more than a two-thirds 
vote just before the close of the Conference. 
No exception was made for Oriental coun- 
tries as was done in connection with the 
48-hour week convention passed in 1919 
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when 57 and 60 hours were allowed under 
certain circumstances. Adoption of the 
convention was regarded as a triumph for 
the United States, whose delegates had 
fought for it against British opposition and 
where the 40-hour week already obtained 
in the textile industry. 

The securing of the treaty setting 40 
hours as the maximum for the textile indus- 
try of the world, if, as and when ratified 
by the different governments, obscured the 
loss for the moment of making the same 
standard applicable to the printing and 
chemical industries. It may, however, lead 
to a change in policy, or rather a renewed 
emphasis on an older policy. The workers 
group introduced a resolution recommend- 
ing a return to the earlier policy of dealing 
with hours of work by an all inclusive cross- 
section method of application to industry, 
commerce or agricuiture as a whole. Re- 
cently, since the depression and following 
failure to get widespread ratification of the 
earlier 48-hour week convention of the first 
International Labor Conference in 1919, 
the problem of hours had been attacked in- 
dustry by industry. This, the workers are 
now convinced, is likely to be a painfully 
long drawn out process. Recalling the gen- 
eral resolution of the Conference of 1935 
in support of the universal 40-hour policy, 
and the failure to get any treaties for such 
industries as iron and steel, chemicals, and 
building they believe that greater progress 
can be made by moving along a broader 
front of action instead of continuing the 
single-file method of approach by separate 
industries. 

The two Recommendations for the plan- 
ning of public works in advance as a means 
of off-setting depression, while a question 
that has been before the International Labor 
Office for the last five or more years, repre- 
sent something of a new departure. They 
deal with a problem that is not wholly a 
social one, but rather one related to eco- 
nomic balance and control. 

The first Recommendation asks all mem- 
ber states to supply the International Labor 
Office annually with information concern- 
ing public works planned or undertaken 
within their own territory. It carries with 
it a resolution requesting the governments 
to cooperate through a regularly appointed 
international committee set up by the In- 
ternational Labor Organization for this 
purpose. The second Recommendation sug- 
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gests certain principles to be observed in 
the organization, timing, financing and 
recruiting employees in connection with 
public works projects. Such principles 
would take account of the need to finance 
by credit in order to create an expansion 
of activity; also being ready to start at the 
right point of the business cycle; and draw- 
ing upon workers not otherwise employed. 


III 


The object of these proposals, as pointed 
out by Mr. Otto Mallery, technical adviser 
to the United States Government delegates 
and reporter of the Conference committee 
which handled the problem, is not to ask 
any government to spend more money in 
planned public works in the next decade, 
but to spend relatively more in bad times 
than in good and to share this planning ex- 
perience with the rest of the world. 

The adoption of the Model Code, a term 
that may be applied as a whole to the 
draft conventions and two recommenda- 
tions for the greater safety of workers in 
the building industry, emphasized a ten- 
dency looking toward placing the respon- 
sibility for the protection of workers upon 
the governments of the member states 
rather than upon the employers of the in- 
dustry alone. The Convention, for ex- 
ample, speaks specifically of governmental 
regulations and enforcing orders, though 
presupposing the consultation of employ- 
ers and workers in elaborating details. 

A resolution, among many others, which 
was introduced by the American govern- 
ment delegates, Mr. McGrady and Miss 
Abbott, for the first time defined rather 
clearly the attitude of the I. L. O. toward 
the perennial equal rights discussion. The 
resolution declares that “full political and 
civil rights” of women are “for the best in- 
terests of society” and that women should 
have full opportunity to work and receive 
remuneration without discrimination. At 
the same time they should “be protected 
by legislative safeguards against physically 
harmful conditions of employment and eco- 
nomic exploitation.” It directed that these 
principles should be called to the attention 
of all governments for establishment in law 
and administrative practice. 

A large part of the time of the Confer- 
ence was taken up with a discussion of the 
Director’s annual report presented to the 
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Conference. An opportunity was thus af- 
forded the delegates to express their appre- 
ciation of the Director’s statesmanlike 
analysis of current world economic devel- 
opments and to dwell upon conditions in 
their own countries as well as to state their 
own opinions. 

The triennial elections to the Governing 
Body of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion took place at this Conference. There 
are thirty-two members on this board, the 
governments holding sixteen seats and eight 
of these are permanent, being held by the 
countries of chief industrial importance. 
The 8 states of chief industrial importance 
include Canada, France, Great Britain, In- 
dia, Italy, Japan, Russia, and the United 
States. 

The eight other seats in the Governing 
Body held by the governments were given 
to Brazil, Chile, China, Mexico, Norway, 
Poland, Spain, and Yugoslavia. 

The employers group elects eight in- 
dividual members to represent them and 
care must be taken not to have those in- 
dividuals represent too largely the coun- 
tries already having government seats. The 
workers again elect eight individuals to 
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represent them. Both employers’ and 
workers’ representatives were elected from 
the United States. Mr. Harriman was 
elected for the former and Mr. Watt for 
the latter. 

IV 


The dedication of a monument to the late 
Albert Thomas, Frenchman and first Direc- 
tor of the International Labor Office, fol- 
lowed the close of the Conference. The 
dedication was a sort of visible symbol of 
the tradition and experience which the 
International Labor Organization has devel- 
oped during its 18 years of existence. The 
sense of purpose and perspective implied 
in such a dedication points to the continu- 
ance of the I. L. O. as the chief instrument 
of international society created for the pur- 
pose of facilitating gradual and salutary 
change in economic and social relations. 
It is well to remember that of the post-war 
institutions established by the great treaty 
the I. L. O. was the one that looked ahead 
and both accepted and fostered the idea of 
change. The I. L. O. stands today as a 
continual reminder of the futility of try- 
ing to stop change and progress. 


Spirit of the Mob 


By ETHEL HARPOLE SHAW 


Some leaders once shouted “Crucify!” 
Because of jealousy and fear. 

And the mob then shouted, “Crucify!” 
And the cry was carried far and near, 
“He calls Himself the Son of Man 

Let Him come down from the cross if He 
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can 
So they led Him forth to hang on a tree, 
And Barabbas, the murderer, went free. 


Some leaders now shout, “Let us have war!” 
Because of lust for power and greed, 

And the mob then echo, “War! War! 
This will give us what we need. 

If the blood of our children shall run red 
The foe we hate will, too, lie dead!” 

Thus blinded eyes refuse to see, 

And the God of murder is set free. 
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Thirty -Third Conference 


Interparliamentary Union 


Paris, France 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL* 


HE Thirty-third Conference of the In- 

terparliamentary Union met at Paris in 
the Palais du Luxembourg—built by Marie 
de Medici shortly after the death of her 
husband King Henry IV in 1610, now seat 
of the French Senate—from September 1 to 
6, 1937. 

I 


When meeting in Paris the Interparlia- 
mentary Union feels that it is indeed back 
home, for it was in the Grand Hotel of that 
city that it was born on October 31, 1888. 
Fittingly enough it is one corner of that 
Hotel, where unto this day it is said one 
may sit and see eventually every one one 
has ever known strolling by, that is known 
the world over as the Café de la Paix. 
Furthermore, its First Conference was held 
in Paris during the last days of June, 1899,on 
the one hundredth anniversary of the fall of 
the Bastille, the year of a Paris International 
Exhibition. It is not without interest to 
recall also that that First Conference was 
held in the Salle de Fétes of l’Hétel Conti- 
nental, the same Hotel that was this year 
the headquarters of the United States Dele- 
gation. Too, the Tenth Conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union was held in Paris, 
in 1900; again at a time when Paris was 
holding an International Exhibition. Then, 
the Twenty-fourth Conference met in the 
same city and in the same Palais du Luxem- 
bourg in 1927. Now, this year the Thirty- 
third Conference, held at the time of an- 
other Paris International Exhibition, pre- 
sented something of the atmosphere of an 
old home week indeed. 


* Permanent Executive Secretary of the United States 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union since 1920. 
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Twenty-four parliaments were repre- 
sented at this Conference as follows: 

United States of America, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Japan, 
Luxembourg, Norway, Poland, Rumania, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia. 

The United States delegation was made 
up of the following: 

Senator Alben W. Barkley, President of 
the Group, his daughter, Mrs. Max Truitt; 
Senator and Mrs. Alva B. Adams; Senator 
and Mrs. James J. Byrnes; Senator and 
Mrs. Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., accom- 
panied by Miss Mary R. Young, Mrs. Syl- 
vester Muldowney, and Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Clifford Folger; Senator Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar; Senator and Mrs. Sherman Minton; 
Senator and Mrs. Elbert D. Thomas; Rep- 
resentatives: Mr. and Mrs. Fred Biermann, 
Mrs. Virginia E. Jenckes, Mr. and Mrs. Jed 
Johnson, Mr. Luther Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fritz G. Lanham, Mr. Thomas S. Mc- 
Millan, Mr. and Mrs. B. Carroll Reece; 
and the Permanent Executive Secretary, 
Arthur Deerin Call. Senator Barkley served 
as a Vice-President of the Conference and, 
with Representative Lanham, as a member 
of the Council. 


Ill 


The opening of the Conference took place 
Wednesday, September 1, in the Senate 
Chamber, with an address by M. Jules Jean- 
neney, President of the French Senate, who 
referred gracefully to the historical services 
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of the Union and welcomed the delegates in 
the spirit of true French hospitality. He 
was followed by M. Chapsal, Minister of 
Commerce, who, speaking for the French 
Government, praised especially the Inter- 
parliamentary Union for its contributions 
to the principles of international arbitra- 
tion and judicial settlement. M. Count 
Carton de Wiart of Belgium, President 
of the Council of the Interparliamentary 
Union and of the Executive Committee, 
after replying with the eloquence of true 
thankfulness to these greetings, called at- 
tention to the fact that while the Union has 
less responsibility than the League of Na- 
tions, it enjoys more liberty, and, echoing 
the anxieties and the fears as well as the 
hopes of peoples, it may be said to present 
a truer picture of popular opinion. 

Because of the illness of M. Fernand 
Merlin, President of the French National 
Group, M. Mario Roustan, Senator, former 
French Minister of Education, President of 
the Union’s Permanent Committee on In- 
tellectual Relations, was chosen President 
of the Conference. M. Roustan conducted 
the conferences with a masterly tact, with 
an unfailing patience and an untiring and 
amazing energy. He presided throughout 
all of the sessions, with the exception of 
two short intervals when he was replaced 
by Vice-Presidents Scherer of Switzerland 
and Mauger of France. Furthermore, he 
spoke with grace and dignity at numberless 
gatherings outside the regular sessions of 
the Conference. M. Roustan is an orator 
and a gracious expression of French hos- 
pitality. 

IV 


In accord with the regular practice, the 
debates of the first day related to the “Re- 
port” by Dr. Léopold Boissier, Secretary- 
General of the Interparliamentary Union. 
This Report, distributed to the various 
groups in advance of the Conference, was 
a comprehensive review of the outstanding 
international problems of the last year. 

It is provided in the Standing Orders of 
the Interparliamentary Bureau that each 
Conference shall open with a general debate 
on the basis of a Report to be submitted 
by the Secretary-General in the name of 
the Council, and that part of this Report 
shall bear upon the general political situa- 
tion of the world. Dr. Boissier’s statement 
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met with distinction the needs of the occa- 
sion. 

It began by pointing out the abnormal 
lack of uniformity in current European 
methods of conducting international rela- 
tions. It went on to tell the year’s story 
of “sanctions”, of varying views as to the 
“reform of the covenant of the League of 
Nations,” of Germany’s repudiation of the 
Locarno agreements, of Belgium’s return to 
neutrality, of the renewal of negotiations 
for a western pact. It summarized the 
developing Italo-German friendship, the 
labors of the Non-Intervention Committee 
due to the civil war in Spain, and various 
events of international importance through- 
out Central Europe. It dealt, furthermore, 
with events of international meaning in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and Egyptian areas. 
One section of the Report treated at some 
length varying phases of domestic policies 
affecting the evolution of political institu- 
tions, including references to Japan and the 
United States. Parts of the Report went 
into the economic and monetary situation, 
the growth of armaments, the work of the 
League of Nations, the International Labor 
Organization and of the Interparliamentary 
Union. 

M. Saveano, President of the Rumanian 
Chamber of Deputies, opened the debate on 
the Report of the Secretary-General by 
stressing the importance of territorial in- 
tegrity for European unities, and of collec- 
tive security as established by the Little 
Entente. The representative of Ireland re- 
emphasized the advantages of government 
by the people, and a delegate from Yugo- 
slavia praised the virtues of international 
solidarity especially just now at this cross- 
roads of history. The Hungarian delegate 
noted the Union’s interest in strengthening 
the bonds between peoples, but expressed 
with some feeling the view that nothing on 
earth is eternal, not even indifference to the 
distress of others. An Egyptian expressed 
gratification at Egypt’s new sovereignty 
and assured the Conference that his country 
aims to be a factor for peace, especially in 
the Mediterranean. Czechoslovakia was 


shown to be interested in regional economic 
collaboration particularly in the valley of 
the Danube. A Turkish representative ex- 
pressed his country’s faith in treaties, in 
international agreements, and in the prin- 
ciple of collective security. A Spanish dele- 
gate almost precipitated an “incident” 
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when, speaking of the situation in his coun- 
try, he compared the “legal government” 
in Spain to that of the constitutional regime 
facing the revolt of the Carlist rebels dur- 
ing the last century, and went on to call 
certain current interventionists in Spain by 
name. In the closing hours of the debate, 
on September 2, a British delegate ex- 
pressed opposition to the artificial hin- 
drances to world trade, and especially to 
the danger of so many ideological conflicts; 
and a representative of the French Group 
referred to the new social legislation in 
France and to its repercussion on the econ- 
omy of the country. 

Brief as these summarizing sentences 
are, they may indicate something of the 
dignity, sincerity, and value, not only of 
the Secretary General’s Report, but also of 
the spirit behind the Interparliamentary 
Union itself. 

V 


It was on Thursday, September 2, that 
the Conference opened its debates on Re- 
gional Agreements in general, but especially 
as affecting the countries of the Danubian 
Basin. 

This debate was based upon a Report, 
circulated in advance to all of the dele- 
gates, by Baron J. Szterényi, former Min- 
ister and Member of the Upper House of 
Hungary, a widely known specialist on 
customs and trade problems. During the 
debate it was argued that a Danubian 
Regional agreement would be to the interest 
not only of the countries that used directly 
the Danube River, but practically all of the 
countries of the world. M. de Frangés, 
former Minister of Yugoslavia and an ex- 
pert on agricultural questions, defined the 
advantages of regional over bilateral con- 
ventions, especially for countries possess- 
ing complementary economic needs. 

When M. Gonzalez Lopez of Spain moved 
to amend the resolution by adding that “It 
is absolutely necessary that all regional 
economic agreements should be prepared 
and concluded within the framework of the 
League of Nations” the objections became 
numerous, with the result that the Spanish 
delegation eventually withdrew the pro- 
posal. It was agreed, however, that due to 
the changes which have taken place since 
the War there must be compensating 
changes in certain economic systems and 
that these changes wait upon regional eco- 
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nomic agreements. Upon the initiative 
especially of M. Gonzales Lopez of Spain, 
Count Choinshi-Dzieduszycki of Poland 
and of M. Ghelmegeanu of Rumania, it was 
further agreed that such regional economic 
agreements should include all European 
powers. 
VI 


The debate on Friday, September 3, con- 
cerned Access to Raw Materials. The dis- 
cussion brought the question to the plane 
of world economics, involving questions of 
the flow of capital and goods, and questions 
of employment as well as those relating to 
raw materials. The report, submitted by M. 
Jan Debski of Poland, led to an expression 
of view that countries importing raw ma- 
terials should not be denied equality of 
treatment or of the right to participate in 
the development of the sources of supply, if 
need be under the control of competent 
international bodies. It was Count de 
Wiart of Belgium who suggested the ad- 
dition of the proposal made by H. M. King 
Leopold III of Belgium, in his letter of 
July 21, 1937, addressed to his Prime Min- 
ister, the object of which was the creation 
of a body for the study of economic mat- 
ters, that body to be universal, permanent 
and independent, with the duty of de- 
termining the elements for the organiza- 
tion of world economy together with its 
constant adaptation to the continuing varia- 
tions of economic factors. 

At the meeting of the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Economic Questions, three days 
later at Fontainebleau, it was agreed to 
leave on its agenda the problem of access 
to raw materials, in expectation of a further 
report. 


Vil 


Saturday, September 4, the conferees 
discussed the problem of Unemployment 
especially among intellectual workers. As 
will be seen from the resolutions, appearing 
later, the measures proposed were of two 
kinds, restrictive and positive. The report 
out of which the discussion grew had been 
submitted by a Joint Committee on Social 
Questions and on Economic Relations, M. 
Dimitriyévitch of Yugoslavia acting as 
Rapporteur. The report had taken ad- 
vantage of the findings of the International 
Labor Conference at Geneva in June, 1937, 
and was in conformity generally with the 
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researches made by the International Labor 
Organization. 

The restrictive measures related to over- 
crowding in the intellectual and liberal 
professions. The positive measures dealt 
with the entry of intellectual workers into 
public and private employment, with the 
establishment of employment agencies, with 
special categories of work, and with-other 
supplementary measures. 

Count di San Martino Valparga, Presi- 
dent of the Italian delegation, head of his 
country’s national organization of musici- 
ans, submitted an amendment as follows: 


“The Conference recommends the application, in 
the various spheres of art, of all measures which 
might be of assistance to artists of all classes who 
are unemployed; but it considers that the most 
effective remedy would be to apply the severest 
kind of selective measures, the aim of which would 
be to reserve the artistic career for individuals who 
were highly gifted and industrious, and therefore 
who stood some chance of success. Only in this 
way would it be possible to avoid the creation of 
a class of malcontents who easily become a factor 
of social unrest.” 


These views of the distinguished Italian 
savant, it will be seen, were reflected in the 
final resolution. 

VIII 


The debate on Parliamentary Disqualifi- 
cations took place Monday, September 6. 
The resolution had been submitted by M. 
Carton de Tournail of Belgium, Rapporteur 
for the Committee. It was recognized that 
states have differing standards governing 
the practice of disqualifications in the exer- 
cise of the parliamentary mandate and the 
holding of public office, but it was agreed 
that such incompatabilities could not be 
solved without considering the political sys- 
tems and the local situations in the various 
countries. 

Mr. Ben Riley of Great Britain offered 
the following amendment which, because it 
had not been previously presented to the 
Council, was referred to that body for 
further study with the view of incorpo- 
rating the suggestion in some resolution at 
a later conference: 


“In consonance with paragraph 3, page 133, of 
the Secretary-General’s Report (English text) 


and in accord with the basic principles of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union and the League of 
Nations, the XXXIIIrd Conference declares its 
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conviction that as an essential condition to the 
promotion of good understanding and interna- 
tional co-operation in the interests of all nations 
it is necessary to place beyond any doubt the 
right of every nation to determine its own form 
of government without any interference whatever 
by the peoples or governments of other countries. 

“The Conference, therefore, invites the govern- 
ments and peoples of all countries, whether mem- 
bers of the League of Nations or not, to declare 
in favour of a universal pact, recognizing the right 
of every nation to determine its own form of 
internal government and undertaking not to inter- 
fere with such inviolable right under any circum- 
stances whatever.” 


IX 


Between the debates the Conference 
found time to discuss a draft resolution 
submitted by M. V. V. Pella of Rumania, 
concerning Collective Security and the Re- 
form of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. Most of this discussion took place 
Friday morning, September 3. It was 
objected by some that reform of the Cove- 
nant of the League would strike a serious 
blow at collective security. The Swedish 
delegate favored first the use of existing 
possibilities for peace contained in the 
Covenant before making changes in it. An 
Italian delegate accused the Covenant of 
being inert and quite inadequate to meet 
the dynamism of modern peoples, of ob- 
scuring living and concrete realities by 


arousing agitations over merely abstract 


conceptions. As will be seen from the 
resolution, the matter was left for further 
examination with a request for suggestions 
to be submitted to the Bureau of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union before March 1, 1938. 


X 


No honest account of an Interparlia- 
mentary Conference can leave out the far 
from unimportant Receptions and Enter- 
tainments. The French hosts made the 
stay of the delegates not only profitable 
but pleasurable as well. A mere summary 
of the outstanding social events will indi- 
cate something of the scope and charm of 
the French way of doing things for their 
guests. 

On August 31 the Council was given a 
luncheon at the Pavillon Dauphine—a name 
associated with the young Marie Antoinette 
—world famous restaurant in the Bois de 
Boulogne. 
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The following evening the President of 
the Senate entertained the delegates with 
viands and music in the Palais du Luxem- 
bourg, where through the windows the 
lights of evening brought out the glories of 
the famous gardens, and where the very 
place itself all but clogged the stranger’s 
memories with the tales of Richelieu, of 
those prisoners here during the French 
Revolution, of Napoleon and the long line 
of others associated with it. 

On the afternoon of September 2 all 
were taken to the Cité Universitaire where 
they were given a reception at the beauti- 
fully impressive International House. Uni- 
versity City, associated with the University 
of Paris, has some nineteen buildings, each 
used as the headquarters including dormi- 
tories for the students of a foreign country. 
There are also a Medical, an Administra- 
tive building, and, as a center for them all, 
its International House, inaugurated No- 
vember 14, 1936, and made possible by the 
generosity of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

On the evening of September 2, M. Yvon 
Delbos, Minister of Foreign Affairs, gave a 
reception to the delegates and their ladies 
at the handsome Quai d’Orsay, the State 
Department of France, where in 1919 
Woodrow Wilson presented the Covenant 
of the League of Nations to a war-weary 
world. 

During the afternoon of September 3, 
special boats were put at the disposal of the 
delegates for a trip on the Seine, enabling 
the guests to obtain a truly impressive 
bird’s-eye view of the entire International 
Exhibition. They were later given a recep- 
tion at the Exhibition’s Pavilion of French 
Wines. 

In the evening of September 3 they were 
received by M. Edouard Herriot, President 
of the French Chamber of Deputies, at the 
Palais Bourbon, seat of the French House 
of Representatives, originally built for the 
daughter of Louis XIV, dowager Duchess 
of Bourbon. 

In the evening of September 4 they were 
given entertainment and a reception by the 
Minister of National Education, M. Zay, 
the Minister of Commerce, M. Chapsal, 
and by the Commissioners of the Exhibition, 
at the Museum of Modern Arts, a new and 
permanent exhibition building facing the 
Avenue President-Wilson. 

Sunday, September 5, the entertainment 
was moved in the afternoon to Versailles, 
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the deiegates being taken by autobus 
through the Bois de Boulogne, Longchamp, 
St. Cloud and the Forest of Ville d’Avray. 
There was first a formal meeting in the 
Congress Hall of the Palace, meeting place 
of the French Chamber of Deputies from 
1876 to 1879, a theater-arranged hall 
which, since the adoption of the French 
Constitution here in 1875, has been used 
as the meeting place for both the Chamber 
and the Senate for the revision of the Con- 
stitution, or for the election of the President 
of the Republic. The rooms above and 
around this chamber, now called the Battle 
Gallery, were formerly the living quarters 
of Monsieur the brother of Louis XIV. 
The meeting was attended by M. Albert 
Lebrun, President of the Republic. Ad- 
dresses were given by M. Roustan, Presi- 
dent of the Conference, M. Raoul Aubaud, 
French Under-Secretary of State of the 
Home Office, Count de Wiart, President of 
the Council, Arthur Enberg of Sweden, 
member of the Executive Committee, and 
Senator Alben W. Barkley of the United 
States. Senator Barkley’s remarks appear 
at the close of this statement. 

Following the session of the Conference, 
delegates were conducted through the Pal- 
ace and to the roof from which on that 
perfect day they could plainly see the 
matchless gardens, the famous fountains in 
full play, not to mention the crowding 
masses of sight-seers amounting to many 
thousands. The delegc%es were then taken 
to the Theatre Montansier, originally dedi- 
cated by Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, 
November 18, 1777, and recently restored 
by the municipality of Versailles. There, 
thanks to M. Henri-Haye, Senator and 
Mayor of the city, they were entertained 
with a Spectacle de Gala; the first part con- 
sisting of music of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, Madame René Che- 
met, soloist; the second part being a 
pastoral operetta entitled Annette et Lubin, 
first presented in 1761 and revived this 
year by the Versailles Concert Society in 
connection with the year’s celebration of 
French art. 

Following this artistic French expression 
of a former age, the delegates were enter- 
tained with a champagne supper in the 
Orangerie of the Chateau, and with ad- 
dresses by the Mayor, by M. Yvon Delbos, 
and others. Among other things M. Del- 
bos, Secretary of State, said: 
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“The most diverse and contrary régimes can 
and should cv-exist, without challenging or com- 
bating each other, without being presumptuous 
enough to impose or to exclude, elsewhere than in 
their own territory, the factors which meet with 
their approval or disapproval, for it would be a 
peculiar conception uf independence to claim it for 
oneself, while declining to grant it to others. We 
want liberty for others, as we insist upon having 
it for ourselves . . . ideological imperialism is no 
doubt more dangerous than any other, since it 
unites every form of warlike fury that of wars 
of religion and race, or civil and social warfare, 
and of international warfare. It would be mon- 
strous if that most legitimate and noble impulse— 
the ardour of convictions—should end by hatred 
and extermination.” 


At nine o’clock on the morning of Sep- 
tember 6, representatives of the various 
delegations paid their respects at the grave 
of the Unknown Soldier, beneath the Arc 
de l’Etoile. 

In the afternoon there was a reception 
at the Hodtel de Ville with addresses by the 
President of the Municipal Council and by 
the former Vice-Chancellor of Austria, now 
Mayor of Vienna; after which the dele- 
gates were conducted for the third time 
to the International Exhibition, particularly 
this time to that part devoted to the French 
overseas possessions. 

On September 7, the delegations were 
driven to Fontainebleau where they were 
entertained at the Town Hall by Senator 
Jean-Louis Dumesnil, Mayor of Fontaine- 
bleau. The Permanent Study Committees 
held meetings in the Municipal Theater, 
after which the delegates were given a 
luncheon opposite the Palace at l’Hétel 
de l’Aigle Noir. Besides the lovely drive 
through the Forest, all were conducted 
through the Palace, favorite residence of 
Napoleon, under the guidance of the Cura- 
tor of the Museums of Fontainebleau. 
Following refreshments by the Carp Lake, 
all returned to Paris by way of the Sénart 
Forest, carrying in their minds much of the 
history of France from the time of Francis 
I; and in their hearts the beauties associ- 
ated not only with Fontainebleau, but 
with Barbizon and Chailly, because of those 
still existing, altogether entrancing land- 
scapes associated with the masterpieces of 
Millet, Corot, Rousseau, Dubigny, and the 
many others. 

On September 8 the delegations were 
conducted by special train to le Havre 
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where they were entertained aboard the 
S. S. Normandie. 

Members of the American delegation were 
entertained royally by the United States 
Ambassador to France, Hon. William C. 
Bullitt, with a tea Saturday, September 4, at 
the beautiful St. Firmin, his summer resi- 
dence in Chantilly; again at Chantilly, on 
September 8, both at luncheon and the races. 


XI 


The United States delegates to the Con- 
ference not only acknowledged their enjoy- 
ment of the sessions and of the entertain- 
ments, they came away convinced of its 
value as a contribution to a better under- 
standing of many an intricate situation of 
peculiar concern to legislative bodies, the 
Congress of this country not excepted. In 
the language of Senator Elbert D. Thomas 
of Utah: 

“In this world of interdependence it too often 
cannot be discovered that the basic problems press- 
ing for solution in our government are the same 
problems facing all governments. A solution at 
home may be a solution abroad or a solution 
abroad may be the difference between success and 
failure at home. The onward march of culture 
throughout history has followed an interchange 
of thought. In this day when the good of Par- 
liamentary government is being questioned in so 
many parts of the world it is well that its friends 
meet and counsel together.” 


Representative Fred Biermann of Iowa 
writes: 

“The Thirty-third Conference of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union was very interesting to me, and 
I am sure that it was educational to all the 
delegates in attendance. It is certain that the 
discussion of problems of mutual interest will be 
beneficial to the twenty-five nations represented. 
If civilized countries are not to settle their dif- 
ferences and difficulties by wholesale slaughter, 
they must of a certainty solve them through 
friendly discussion and mutual helpfulness.” 

Senator Alva B. Adams of Colorado puts 
the thought thus: 

“Tt seems to me that there are possibilities of 
great world good in the meeting in conference of 
the representatives of the legislative bodies of the 
various governments. They result in the formation 
of friendly relationships and understandings and 
the exchange of views which cannot fail to promote 
a better feeling between the nations represented.” 

Senator Alben W. Barkley’s views, fitting 
close to this brief account, are set forth in 
the following remarks. 
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Senator Alben W. Barkley’s 
Address 


At Versailles, September 5, 1937 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I deem it an unusual honor to be num- 
bered among those who are expected to 
speak at this Extraordinary Session of the 
Interparliamentary Union. 

Not only the honor, but the dignity, im- 
portance and solemnity of the occasion are 
enhanced by the presence of His Excellency 
the President of the French Republic as 
the presiding officer of this session, amid 
these scenes of transcendent beauty and of 
such historical significance as to clothe our 
deliberations with a special and peculiar at- 
mosphere of impressive potentialities. 

Among all the multiple attractions of this 
great city and this great nation which fasci- 
nate and intrigue the imagination of the 
American visitor, none holds a more gratify- 
ing or enduring place in our hearts than 
the City and Palace of Versailles with the 
wealth of history and of romance which 
cluster around them. 

Speaking for the Delegation from the 
United States to the 33rd Conference of 
the Interparliamentary Union and voicing, 
I am sure, the sentiments which stir the 
hearts of all delegates from all nations here 
represented, may I express the appreciation 
and the gratitude which we feel toward the 
people of Paris, the people of France, the 
members of the French group, the Minis- 
ters of State, and to you, Mr. President, 
for the uniform courtesies which have been 
accorded to us all during the deliberations 
of this great conference? 

The historical ties which have bound the 
people of France and America for a century 
and a half are too well known to require 
more than a mere allusion to them on this 
occasion, but there are also ties which bind 
us to all the nations of Europe. 

I refer not only to the English-speaking 
lands of Great Britain and of Ireland, to 
which we refer with affectionate regard as 
“the mother country”. I refer to those ties 
of kinship which millions of Americans 
recognize and honor, because from every 
nation and race on this side of the Atlantic 
we have drawn a portion of the blood which 
has enriched our veins and of the brain 
which has enriched the intellectual con- 
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tributions that have made our nation the 
physical and intellectual melting pot of the 
world. 

In the midst of tense situations in many 
parts of this planet, when millions of men, 
women, and children who must bear the 
military and economic burdens of armed 
conflict everywhere are looking with anx- 
ious eyes for every ray of hope that may 
cast its reassuring light across the over- 
hanging skies, it is gratifying to realize that 
here in this international organization, the 
Interparliamentary Union, we have a forum 
where men from all nations may speak their 
minds, unfold their innermost sentiments 
and convictions, and submit their honest 
views to their colleagues in an effort to find 
the road to peace and international good 
will in every part of the world. To that 
end we should strengthen the influence and 
broaden the scope of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union. We should endeavor to form 
such a formidable body of world opinion 
in behalf of the amicable adjustment of 
international disputes as will compel its 
recognition by the official spokesmen of 
quarreling nations and induce them to go 
out of their way to find the ways of honor- 
able peace instead of going out of their way 
to make excuses for war. 

In this effort to find the road to peace 
and to travel it, the Government of the 
United States has been a leader and we 
trust that our progress in this direction may 
not be ignored by our sister nations 
throughout the world. 

As an example of the success of these 
efforts, I can only mention a few instances 
wherein we have sought to practice what 
we preach. The admirable report of the 
Secretary General has mentioned in some 
detail the historic conference held in Buenos 
Aires during last December by the nations 
of the Western World. As a result of that 
conference the confidence and esteem enter- 
tained for one another among these nations 
of the Western Hemisphere was infinitely 
strengthened. On the part of the United 
States, we have been able more and more 
to impress upon our neighbors our desire 
for the most cordial friendship. The under- 
standings arrived at at Buenos Aires mini- 
mized the possibility of war among any of 
the nations of the New World and have 
gone far towards cementing permanently 
the friendship and confidence and high 
esteem in which we hold one another re- 
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gardless of size or geographical location. 

In our trade agreements which have been 
negotiated by President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary of State Hull with many of the na- 
tions in all parts of the world, we have 
sought to emphasize the indispensability 
of international trade. We have sought to 
eliminate some of the indefensible and ex- 
cessive barriers which have been raised by 
one nation against another nation or all 
nations, in the hope that what one nation 
has and another nation needs may be ex- 
changed in a fair and honorable economic 
fashion for what that other nation has and 
what the former nation needs. It has been 
stated at this Conference that there are 
enough goods in the world to supply the 
needs of all humanity, and one of the great 
questions which confronts every nation to- 
day is the moral question: whether hungry, 
naked and unemployed men and women 
can rightfully be denied participation in 
the enjoyment of gifts with which Almighty 
God has endowed the people of the earth. 

In a recent statement of our interna- 
tional policy, our great Secretary of State, 
Mr. Cordell Hull, gave voice to the broad 
general policies which the Government of 
the United States is adopting in its rela- 
tionship with other nations, which are in 
substance as follows: 

We advocate national and international 
self-restraint; abstinence by all nations 
from the use of force in pursuit of policies 
and from interference in the internal affairs 
of other nations. 

We advocate the adjustment of problems 
in international relations by processes of 
peaceful negotiation and fair and friendly 
agreement; 

We advocate the faithful observance of 
international agreements; the modification 
of treaties by orderly processes in the spirit 
of mutual accommodation. 

We believe in respect by all nations for 
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the rights of others and the performance 
by all nations of established obligations. 

We stand for the revitalizing and the 
strengthening of international law. 

We advocate the promotion of economic 
security and stability throughout the world; 
and the lowering of excessive barriers in 
international trade. 

We seek effective equality of commercial 
opportunities among the nations of the 
world. 

We believe in limitation and reduction of 
armaments while at the same time advocat- 
ing national security; and we are prepared 
to reduce or to increase these armaments on 
a proportional basis; but we infinitely pre- 
fer that the relationship among the nations 
of the world may be so adjusted as to bring 
about a substantial reduction in armaments 
among all the so-called military nations of 
the world. 

We avoid entering into alliances or en- 
tangling political commitments, feeling that 
we can best serve the peace of the world 
by maintaining our political independence 
and determining our policy as situations 
may arise in the affairs of the world. 

But we believe earnestly and sincerely in 
cooperative effort by peaceful and practical 
means in support of all these principles 
which have just been mentioned as the 
substance of our foreign policy. 

Let me, in conclusion, express the pro- 
found hope that in our deliberations as a 
semi-official body representing the legisla- 
tive branches of the Governments of the 
world, and in all the deliberations which 
may ensue between all nations in working 
out the problems that beset mankind every- 
where, there may be a growing faith in the 
processes of democracy, and in the efficacy 
of friendly negotiation in the effort to ad- 
vance civilization and promote the masses 
of mankind wherever they live, whatever 
language they speak, or under whatever 
form of Government they exist. 
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What Is Wrong With 


Pan-Americanism? 


By ABRAHAM MARTINEZ 


Mr. Martinez is Editor of Colombia, a monthly magazine published under the auspices of the 
‘olombian-American Chamber of Commerce, Inc., with headquarters in New York.—Enpiror.) 


HE political, economic or spiritual union 

of all the peoples of the American con- 
tinent may be a most significant factor 
affecting the future not only of the Western 
Hemisphere but of the whole world. 

Let us hold hands, all natives of North, 
Central and South America, that we may 
survive in our land of plenty, as one group 
with many common aspirations—and when 
this dark hour of violence and confusion is 
past, the continent may offer to mankind 
a haven of peace and liberty. 

But, have we not lost much time? Have 
we not, through our errors and blindness, 
missed the opportunity? 


I 


Be it alive, obsolete or dead, the Monroe 
Doctrine is to be found as the first historic 
manifestation of a continental conscience in 
the Americas. It was a gallant gesture. 
The feeble, newly-born countries of the 
South admired the bold attitude of their 
elder and strong sister of the North. 

The message that President Monroe sent 
to Congress in 1823 served a stern notice 
to Europe: that the American continent was 
not to be a land of future European colo- 
nization nor a battle field of re-conquests. 
The text of the message could not be more 
clean and vigorous. “. . . The American 
continents, by the free and independent 
conditions which they have assumed and 
maintained, are henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for future colonization 
by any European Powers . . . with the 
Governments (of Latin American nations) 
who have declared their independence and 
maintained it, and whose independence we 
have, on great consideration and just prin- 
ciples, acknowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner 
their destiny, by any European Power, in 
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any other light than a manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States.” 

The Holy Alliance, which was at the time 
planning to restore the new states to the 
rule of Spain and Portugal, ceased to be a 
threat to the liberty of the independent na- 
tions of Latin America. 

This eventful epoch marks a high point 
in the prestige of the United States in the 
Latin American countries. 


II 


In the course of the years, unfortunate 
events determined a steady loss of popular 
appreciation of the United States in the na- 
tions of the South. The Latin-American 
attitude toward the Monroe Doctrine and 
toward the United States was, at times, of 
marked coolness and even of open animosity. 

It seems that after the war with Spain 
the attention of the Governments of the 
United States was directed to questions of 
foreign policy and expansion. Expansion 
necessarily had to be to the south, as it 
had been in a previous period of the Amer- 
ican history. The big stick of Theodore 
Roosevelt, the dollar diplomacy and the 
predominant imperialism of those times, 
gave the United States the nickname of 
Colossus of the North. 

Many considered that the imperialistic 
policy of the United States was inconsistent 
with the Monroe Doctrine, and less con- 
sistent with the advocacy of principles of 
continental union, such as Pan-American- 
ism. 

While the shadow of the “Colossus of 
the North” darkened the Caribbean islands, 
Central and South America, the sweet and 
beautiful words of the supporters of Pan- 
Americanism, far from creating a good im- 
pression on the Latin American mind, were 
received as an impudent irony. 
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A long list of blunders made in Latin 
America by the Governments of the United 
States is largely responsible for the difficul- 
ties that have obstructed the way to a Pan- 
American accord. 

The United States Navy seemed always 
ready to land marines whenever called to 
protect the interests of American companies 
operating in Latin America. Protectorates 
were established. Military occupation under 
pretext of supervision of public finances, 
was a familiar incident. President Taft 
landed and maintained marines in Nicara- 
gua. President Wilson assumed the ad- 
ministration of Haitian affairs. President 
Theodore Roosevelt assumed financial su- 
pervision of the Dominican Republic. Amer- 
ican capitalism had a hand in almost every 
internal revolution of the smaller nations 
of the continent. In Mexico, American 
capital lavishly financed armed political 
movements. When deemed necessary, offi- 
cial action was taken by the diplomatic 
representatives of the United States in those 
countries and not infrequently the Secre- 
tary of State was the supreme arbiter that 
made or overthrew Presidents, that decided 
whether or not these or those rebels should 
assume power. 

The writer, a citizen of the Republic of 
Colombia, will never forget the day when 
the Colombian flag was lowered from the 
staff of the Government building in the city 
of Colon, and the Panamanian flag was 
hoisted. Many Americans do not know 
that the land where the Canal is built was 
the legal territory of the Republic of Colom- 
bia. President Theodore Roosevelt was au- 
thorized by Congress to construct a canal 
through the Isthmus of Panama, then form- 
ing part of the Republic of Colombia, pro- 
vided he could secure the right of way from 
Colombia “within a reasonable time and 
upon reasonable terms.” On January 22nd, 
1903, the Herran-Hay Treaty was signed in 
Washington, whereby the United States 
agreed to pay Colombia $10,000,000 plus 
an annual rental of $250,000 for a six-mile 
zone across the Isthmus. The treaty was 
ratined by the United States Senate, but 
not by the Colombian Senate, where strong 
opposition was voiced because the treaty 
meant the loss of Colombia’s sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone. President Theodore 


Roosevelt then sponsored the dismember- 
ment of the Colombian territory, and as 
soon as the independence of Panama was 
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proclaimed, on the 3rd of November, 1903, 
the marines landed on the Isthmus, with 
instructions from the President to prevent 
the landing of Colombian troops. A week 
later the Republic of Panama was officially 
recognized by the United States. In taking 
Panama (President Roosevelt said in a pub- 
lic speech: “I took Panama’”’) the United 
States flagrantly violated the Treaty of 1846 
whereby the United States was specifically 
and solemnly bound to guarantee the sover- 
eignty of Colombia in the Isthmus of 
Panama. Such a pledge was not gratuit- 
ously given to Colombia: It was in exchange 
of the transit facilities through the Isthmus 
granted by Colombia to the United States, 
at a time when the United States was much 
in need of them with the colonization of 
California. Westward traffic of materials 
and eastward traffic of gold was of vital im- 
portance to the United States, and Panama 
was the only practical route between the 
East and the West. A small toll would 
have produced millions in revenues to 
Colombia. 

The Panama episode created strained re- 
lations between the United States and Co- 
lombia and made a deep unfavorable im- 
pression throughout Latin America. 

The slogan “America for Americans’’ was 
interpreted all over the world as “North, 
Central and South America for the United 
States”, in the same manner that “Asia for 
Asians” is now understood to mean “Asia 
for Japan”. A _ better slogan probably 
would be “America for North, Central and 
South Americans.” 

Everything that the imperialism of the 
United States got from Latin America could 
have been acquired or fulfilled in ways not 
justifying the bitter protests of the southern 
nations. Even the Canal Zone might have 
been gotten without a scandal that does no 
honor to the protagonists of the affair and 
without taking away from the United States 
the moral authority to repudiate similar un- 
ethical procedures perpetrated by other na- 
tions of the world. Colombia did not op- 
pose the projects; but Colombia wanted to 
maintain her sovereignty—much in accord 
with the dignity to which all nations, no 
matter how small, have an unquestionable 
right. A formula could have been devised 
consulting the interests of the parties. But 
the independence of Panama was an easier, 
more spectacular, more speedy way. We, 
Colombians, feel proud of the attitude of 
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our Senate of 1903. The Panamanians can 
never say that Colombia sold them to the 
United States for a consideration of thirty 
pieces of silver. . . . If they were willing to 
give what Colombia refused to give, it was 
their privilege to do so. Incidentally, the 
Panamanians were not willing to sign the 
contract transferring to the United States 
the Canal Zone as it was signed. When 
the Panamanian delegates appointed to dis- 
cuss the clauses of the treaty arrived in New 
York, they found, to their great surprise, 
that the treaty had already been signed be- 
tween the United States and Monsieur 
Buneau Varilla, a Frenchman who arranged 
the purchase of the bonds of the old French 
canal company. It was, of course, easier 
to negotiate with a French adventurer than 
with the delegates of the Republic of 
Panama, and the treaty was in that expedi- 
tive way imposed on the Panamanian 
people. Such are the methods of imperial- 
ism. 

Any wonder that the leaders of public 
opinion and the Latin-American people as 
a whole, opposed strongly the imperialistic 
policies of the United States? 

Pan-Americanism was crucified by the 
imperialistic foreign policy that prevailed 
in the United States, as a rule with few 
exceptions, from President Theodore Roose- 
velt to President Herbert Hoover. 


III 


The psychological process of the peoples 
of twenty nations must of necessity be very 
slow. Changes in popular attitude, healing 
of old wounds in the national pride of mil- 
lions is a matter of long years. In personal 
relations, it takes time to convince a man 
that substantial changes in the ethical char- 
acteristics of another man have occurred. 
Cultured Latin Americans know that the 
imperialism of the Governments of the 
United States was not a bull that only at- 
tacked Latin American countries, but rather 
a scourge that was equally suffered by both 
the people of the Latin American countries 
and the people of the United States. But, 
to fix that idea in the popular mind of Latin 
America—or, for that matter, any new idea 
in the minds of millions of souls—is a diffi- 
cult educational task. 

Even here, many people do not fully 
realize that certain practices that prevailed 
in the United States a few years ago, are 
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no longer in existence, that certain interests 
are no longer influential in governmental 
circles. 

But, nevertheless, it is a fact that the im- 
perialistic policy of the United States has 
been replaced by the Good Neighbor policy, 
proclaimed by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

Marines, guns, threats, interventions, ex- 
ploitations, support of revolutions, amputa- 
tions of territories of friendly nations, are 
things of the past that we all regret. In 
exchange, we have good will, commercial 
treaties, Pan-American conferences, inter- 
American pacts, consolidation of peace, anti- 
war treaties, arbitration and conciliation 
accords, confidence and harmony, in short, 
we have a mew deal in the Americas. 

Probably many of the grievances of Latin 
America against the imperialism of the 
United States are regarded now as past 
family quarrels that may and should be 
forgotten. After all, our Latin American 
politician is no angel, and his ambitions, his 
greed, his voracity frequently opened a 
shameful door for the marines, the inter- 
vention, or the unscrupulous contractor to 
enter his country. 

The great strides that the Good Neighbor 
policy has made in Latin America are not 
due to subtle or mysterious causes: They 
are simply due to the fact that the words 
have been backed by acts entirely in accord 
with the doctrine preached. 

And, as a consequence of the faith in the 
Good Neighbor policy, a political miracle 
has occurred in Latin America, namely, the 
resurrection of Pan-Americanism! 


IV 


In the short time of its revival Pan-Amer- 
icanism has proved its usefulness. The 
many pacts signed by the nations of the 
continent, the many progressive steps taken 
as a result of the Pan-American conferences, 
specially the last one, more than justify the 
effort to maintain alive the principles of 
Pan-Americanism. 

The Pan American Union in Washington, 
the home of twenty-one American nations, 
besides being the symbol of inter-American 
friendship and cooperation, promotes and 
organizes Pan-American conferences, fosters 
friendship and carries on a very important 
work as a clearing house of useful informa- 
tion. 
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The Pan American Society of New York, 
with chapters in many other cities, is a 
stronghold of inter-American cordiality. 

A remarkable feature is the movement or- 
ganized in schools and universities through- 
out the Americas. Boys and girls in the 
United States, as members of Pan American 
clubs, acquire a keen interest in the life of 
their southern neighbors, in the history of 
their peoples, and the geography of their 
lands. 

Commercial interchange is strongly stim- 
ulated as a direct effect of Pan-American- 
ism. Touring and all the many good things 
that follow the international current of 
visitors, is a mere side-line of Pan-Amer- 
icanism. 

But the far-reaching and real importance 
of Pan-Americanism would be its usefulness 
as a powerful electro-magnet attracting the 
political, economic and commercial life of 
the continent to our own sphere of activity, 
preventing the diversion of our forces to- 
ward other orbits, and, at the same time, 
preventing the intrusion of foreign influences 
that might disrupt the unity of our con- 
tinent. Pan-Americanism should be a war- 
rant that the democratic form of govern- 
ment be preserved in the Americas. 

Furthermore, Pan-Americanism should 
patrol the oceans of the Americas with its 
own boats—not men-of-war but men-of- 
peace, the first unit of its class in the history 
of the world. And it should have a flag— 
twenty-one silver stars on a field of solid 
sky blue, symbolizing a high spiritual com- 
mon aspiration. And it should have a con- 
stitution determining the nature and the 
aims of the union, and all Pan-American 
nations should pledge allegiance to the Pan- 
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American flag and render it special honors 
on Pan American Day, already being cele- 
brated throughout the continent, thanks to 
the initiative of the Pan-American Union. 

Had the impulse given in 1823 by the 
Monroe Doctrine been allowed an uninter- 
rupted course, we would have today a united 
continent, a solid block impermeable to anti- 
democratic, anti-American fallacies. 

For Pan-Americanism to be what it 
should, we have lost much time, and the 
advances already made in Latin America by 
the anti-democratic principles will greatly 
hinder the task. This does not in any way 
mean that the work should be abandoned— 
much to the contrary, it is the foremost rea- 
son why it should be continued with all the 
more vigor by all thinking Americans. 


V 


The future of Pan-Americanism depends 
exclusively on the policy followed by the 
United States in their relations with the 
Latin-American countries. 

The connection of cause and effect in this 
respect is clear, simple and rapid. Imperial- 
ism and big stick policies produce anti-Pan- 
Americanism and hatred. Good Neighbor 
policies, backed by acts of equity and inter- 
national respect, produce Pan-Americanism 
and friendship. 

But, as the common saying goes “You 
cannot have your cake and eat it”, you, 
citizens of this great nation of the United 
States, cannot have an imperialistic foreign 
policy and at the same time expect to de- 
velop an international cooperative move- 
ment so dependent on good will and amity 
as the Pan-American ideal. 

The United States is to choose. 





A GIANT METEORITE for which explorers have 
searched for 400 years in vain has at last been 
discovered in Northern Argentina. The discovery 
is not only of scientific importance, but may in- 
volve the transference of 1,500,000 acres of land 
from the Argentine Gran Chaco to the province of 
Santiago del Estero. As far back as 1540 Spanish 
Conquistadores learned of a giant meteorite called 


the Mesdn de Fierro, but could not exactly locate 
it. Then in 1884 the Argentine Congress decreed 
that the boundary line between the province of 
Santiago del Estero and the Chaco was to pass over 
the “Mesén.” A line subsequently drawn at a 
hazard in accordance with this provision has now 
been found to be about 13 miles distant from the 
spot where the meteorite lies buried. 
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The New Division of the 





American Republics 


By GRAHAM H. STUART 


(Dr. Stuart has been Professor of Political Science at Stanford University since 1924. Among 
his published works are: French Foreign Policy, 1921; Latin America and the United States, 
1922; The Governmental System of Peru, 1925; The Tacna-Arica Dispute, 1927; The Inter- 
national City of Tangier, 1931; American Diplomatic and Consular Practice, 1936.-Epttor.) 


I 


HE Good Neighbor Policy of the Roose- 

velt administration has been so produc- 
tive of concrete results in improving our 
relations with the Latin American Repub- 
lics that it has already eclipsed to a con- 
siderable extent the century old policy enun- 
ciated by President Monroe. In fact, the 
recent ratification of the various agreements 
of the Buenos Aires Conference by the 
United States would seem to indicate that 
the Monroe Doctrine has finally reached 
the status of an “obsolete shibboleth” as 
Senator Bingham once somewhat pre- 
maturely characterized it. Certainly the 
provisions requiring the American Repub- 
lics to confer upon any problems threaten- 
ing the peace of the Western Hemisphere 
are hardly compatible with the former uni- 
lateral policy of unrestricted presidential 
discretion on the part of the United States. 


II 


The remarkable achievements of the 
Good Neighbor Policy in abrogating the 
Platt Amendment, in withdrawing the ma- 
rines from Haiti, in signing a new treaty 
with Panama, in effectuating a series of 
successful reciprocity tariff agreements and 
in building a new and substantial founda- 
tion of peace in the Americas have per- 
haps withdrawn the attention from a very 
important change in administration of Latin 
American affairs in Washington. A de- 
partmental order of May 21, 1937, set up 
a new division in the Department of State 
to be known as the Division of the Ameri- 
can Republics which has been given juris- 
diction over all relations between the 
United States and the twenty Latin Ameri- 
can Republics. This new division takes 
over the work formerly performed by the 
Division of Latin American Affairs and the 
Division of Mexican Affairs. 
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As originally established in 1909 the 
Division of Latin American Affairs covered 
approximately the same areas as the new 
division. However, the critical situation in 
Mexico, which began with the withdrawal 
of President Diaz from the political scene 
in 1911, increased the volume of corre- 
spondence between the United States and 
Mexico to such an extent that in 1915 a 
separate division for Latin American Af- 
fairs was set up. The very friendly rela- 
tions between the United States and Mex- 
ico, so happily inaugurated by Ambassa- 
dors Morrow and Clarke, have been car- 
ried on with even greater fruition by Am- 
bassador Daniels so that the amalgamation 
once more under a single head is warranted 
not only by the current reorganization pro- 
gram of the Department of State but also 
by the great diminution of areas of friction 
between the two neighboring republics. 


III 


The Division of the American Republics 
as it is now constituted is headed by Lau- 
rence Duggan as chief. Mr. Duggan who 
was formerly assistant chief of the Divi- 
sion of Latin American Affairs is a product 
of the new policy in the Department of ad- 
vancing young men of outstanding merit as 
rapidly as the opportunity offers. He is 
assisted by two assistant chiefs—Donald R. 
Heath, a foreign service officer of seven- 
teen years experience, the latter part of 
which was in the Caribbean area, and Rich- 
ard C. Tanis, who had served as assistant 
chief in the Division of Mexican Affairs 
ever since its establishment. There are at 
present some eleven other officers in the 
Division of whom three are permanent and 
the others foreign service officers drawn 
from the field to serve a maximum period 
of four years in the Department. 
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A new policy of bringing back officers 
from the foreign service is gradually being 
worked out so that there will always be 
men in the Division thoroughly familiar 
with conditions in related Latin American 
countries through recent service in these 
areas. 

As formerly, the Division reviews dis- 
patches and telegrams from our diplomatic 
and consular officers in Latin America, each 
officer taking care of the correspondence 
coming from the countries placed under 
his immediate jurisdiction. Reports are 
made directly from the Division to Under 
Secretary of State Welles, who has long 
been an outstanding authority upon Latin 
American affairs. 

The Division is also the liaison office be- 
tween the government of the United States 
and the Pan American Union. Whenever 
a conference is called for the republics of 
the western hemisphere the Pan American 
Union is responsible for the preparation of 
the agenda. However, the Division of the 
American Republics collaborates fully in 
the work of preparation and also prepares 
the instructions for the delegates of the 
United States. 

Although the Division’s work is largely 
political the new policy of reciprocity tariff 
treaties which Secretary Hull has so suc- 
cessfully brought into operation has given 
the Division many problems of an economic 
and financial nature. In fact, the chair- 
men of all the Latin American Country 
Committees on Trade Agreements come 
from the Division. 


IV 


Much criticism from time to time has 
been leveled at the Department of State 
because of its cumbersome organization 
and its refusal to adapt itself to changing 
conditions. If the critics will make a care- 
ful study of the problems which the De- 
partment faces, the niggardly budget upon 
which it operates, and the many restrictions 
thrown about it by statutes they may ap- 
preciate that there is some reason for its 
somewhat slow and deliberate policy of re- 
organization. Nevertheless in the past few 
months there have been a number of drastic 
changes towards greater simplicity of opera- 
tion and the combining of two divisions to 
make a single Division of the American Re- 
publics is an evidence of the Department’s 
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effort to bring about more centralized 
responsibility and greater efficiency in ad- 
ministration in the very important work 
of the geographical divisions. 











Notes in Brief 








THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT is among those which 
have issued a stamp this year in commemoration 
of the sesquicentennial of the American constitu- 
tion. 

A CAMPAIGN for world economic cooperation, 
under the auspices of the National Peace Con- 
ference, is opening this fall. The objective of the 
campaign is to help prevent war by demonstrating 
to the American people the following facts——That 
the welfare of the United States depends on peace 
in the world community; That the peace of the 
world is largely affected by international economic 
relations; and, That the policies of the United 
States affect international economic relations and 
so bear directly on the achievement and mainte- 
nance of peace. 

THE THIRTY-SECOND Universal Peace Congress 
was held in Paris from August 24 to 29 this sum- 
mer. 


THE NEW METEOROLOGICAL STATION built on the 
Sphinx Rock (11,650 ft.) above the Jungfraujoch 
in the Bernese Oberland, was opened Oct. 31 in the 
presence of representatives of the Swiss govern- 
ment and universities and of several foreign scien- 
tific bodies. The funds for the erection of this 
station, which is the highest in the world, were 
provided by the government, the Swiss Alpine 
Club, and the Jungfrau Railway Company. 


Tue stx Near East CoLveces report this fall 
substantial increases in new students and even more 
in applicants for admission. The colleges are lo- 
cated, two in Istanbul, Turkey; two in Beirut, 
Syria; one in Sofia, Bulgaria; and one in Athens, 
Greece. The youth who go out from the doors 
of these colleges may well hold in their hands the 
peace of many nations, says the last News Bul- 
letin to America. There is no more powerful in- 
strument for the promotion of peace and stability 
among nations than the spread of education and 
ideals of constructive, responsible service to one’s 
fellow-men. 
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THE SERIES of radio broadcasts which began this 
fall, called “Brave New World”, are appropriately 
dedicated to further knowledge and friendship be- 
tween the American countries. They will cover 
historical and other subjects from the past of the 
United States and Latin America, as well as mod- 
ern educational and cultural interests. 


An InTER-AMERICAN RApIO CONFERENCE, includ- 
ing the governments of the Pan-American Union 
and also Canada and Newfoundland, convened in 
Habana, Cuba on November 1. The deliberations 
are of particular interest in view of the forthcom- 
ing World Telecommunication Conference to be 
held in Cairo, in February, 1938. 
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Otympic GAMEs for Central American and Carib- 
bean countries will be held in Panama in February. 
Athletes from fourteen nations are expected to 
participate. Tournaments, especially one on chess, 
will be held in the days immediately preceding the 
Olympic contests. 

Tue JAPAN-MANCHUKUO TREATY, whereby Japan 
relinquishes extraterritorial rights in Manchukuo 
and transfers the administration of the South Man- 
churia Railway zone to the Manchukuo authorities 
was signed in November. The treaty completes the 
process begun by the agreement of July, 1936, for 
the gradual abolition of extraterritoriality. Man- 
chukuo takes over the policing of the railway zone 
from December 1. 











International Document | 








Resolutions Adopted at the 
Thirty -Third Conference 


of the Interparliamentary 
Union 


Paris, France 


September 1-6, 1937 
I 


Regional Economic Agreements, more par- 
ticularly in the Danubian Basin 


The XXXIIIrd Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 

considering that the changes which have taken 
place since the end of the great War necessitate 
corresponding changes in the economic system; 

and considering that a general European eco- 
nomic union appears to be impossible of realiza- 
tion at present, and that regional agreements be- 
tween neighbouring States with a common his- 
torical development and similar interests appears 
to be not only desirable, but necessary ; 

declares itself in favour of regional economic 
agreements. 

In this connection, special attention should be 
paid to economic territories which are mutually 
complementary. Such regional agreements should 
remain open to the adherence of other parties and 
should not be directed against any other State. 

The six Danubian countries (Austria, Bulgaria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Rumania and Yugo- 





Slavia) are particularly suitable for the conclusion 
of such an agreement. 

As, however, these countries do not complete 
one another sufficiently from an economic point 
of view, and since they cannot dispense with 
neighbouring countries which are connected with 
their economic development, it seems necessary 
to include those countries in the proposed agree- 
ment, with a view to removing gradually all ob- 
stacles to the free exchange of goods and capital, 
within the general framework of an open-door 
policy. 

In view of the special situation and of the 
agricultural interests of the Danubian countries, 
which have already been recognised on several 
occasions both by the League of Nations and by 
its Committee for a European Union, preferential 
tariffs appear to constitute a suitable basis for 
such agreements. 

It is desirable, in order that such regional eco- 
nomic agreements should be effective, that all the 
European Powers should participate in them. 

While maintaining in principle the most-fa- 
voured-nation clause, countries taking part in such 
agreements should nevertheless, in order to safe- 
guard the purchasing power and standard of life 
of their population—the great majority of whom 
are peasants—obtain certain exceptions to that 
With this end in view, industrial coun- 
tries should be allowed to claim certain reciprocal 
advantages for their goods in agricultural coun- 
tries which would not be applicable to other States. 


clause. 
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The XXXIIIrd Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
therefore recommends that a Conference of the 
States mentioned above shall be called in order to 
lay down the main lines of such regional agree- 


ments. 
Il 


Access to Raw Materials 


Seeing that general economic recovery cannot 
take place unless the whole problem of world 
economy is taken into account, and particularly 
the problem of the free circulation of capital and 
goods, including raw materials, and that of the 
free employment of labour, which would make it 
possible to do away with control of currencies 
and similar measures and to progress towards an 
open-door policy, 

The XXXIIIrd Inter-Parliamentary Confer- 
ence, faithful to the principles of solidarity and 
equity which have always guided the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, 

(a) declares itself in favour of equality of con- 
ditions as regards obtaining supplies of the prin- 
cipal raw materials, whatever their origin; 

(b) believes it to be necessary that the obstacles 
and measures of discrimination placed in the way 
of the free circulation of raw materials should 
be removed ; 

(c) considers it useful that the question of the 
organisation of international credits should be 
studied ; 

(d) and calls attention to the necessity of im- 
porting countries participating in the development 
of the source of supply of raw materials. 

(e) It points out, in connection with the solu- 
tion of this problem, the interesting nature of the 
suggestion made by H. M. King Leopold III in 
his letter of July 21st, 1937, addressed to his Prime 
Minister, the object of which was the creation of 
a body for the study of economic matters, that 
body to be universal, permanent, and independ- 
ent, with the duty of determining the elements 
for the organisation of world economy, together 
with its constant adaptation to the continual vari- 
ations of economic factors. 

Finally, the Conference hopes that a slackening 
of the armaments race may contribute to the 
satisfactory solution of the problem of raw 


materials. 
Ill 


Unemployment among Intellectual Workers 


I.—RESTRICTIVE MEASURES 


1. Academic measures intended as remedies for 
overcrowding in the intellectual professions. 
The Conference recalls the fact that secondary 
education must not be considered solely as a means 
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of access to the University. It is indispensable 
that there should be, alongside of general educa- 
tion, which forms mind and spirit, definite profes- 
sional training which will fit pupils for practical 
life. 


2. Measures for reducing overcrowding in the lib- 
eral professions. 


A. The Conference is of opinion that intellectual 
workers should be forbidden to hold two employ- 
ments each of which would provide a living for 
one person. 

It therefore asks that dual employment shall be 
prohibited, e.g.: 

(a) two public offices ; 

(b) a public office and a private employment; 

(c) the drawing of a pension simultaneously 

with a permanent private occupation. 

B. The Conference asks that there should be 
limitation of the hours of work for officials and 
paid intellectual workers. 

C. The Conference calls for measures to reduce 
overcrowding in the liberal professions such as the 
protection of academic titles, the prohibition of the 
illegal exercise of the professions, and the defini- 
tion of the sphere of activity of some of the lib- 
eral professions. 

D. The Conference believes, and recommends 
to the Governments, that conditions relating to 
the exercise of the intellectual professions by for- 
eigners should be fixed by national legislation 
which may or may not provide for reciprocity— 
without prejudice to the interests of nationals. 


II.—PosiTIvE MEASURES 


1. General measures to facilitate the entry of in- 
tellectual workers into public and private em- 
ployment. 


The Conference is of opinion that it is indis- 
pensable to raise the school-leaving age to fifteen 
years, and to fix fifteen years as the minimum age 
of admission to intellectual work, and recommends, 
for this purpose, to the National Groups of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union that they take steps 
with their respective Governments with a view 
to the extension to intellectual workers of the 
convention adopted by the recent International 
Labour Conference. It calls for the organisation 
of a compulsory insurance system for members 
of the liberal professions who do not come under 
any organised pensions scheme. 


2. Measures for promoting or ensuring the placing 
of intellectual workers. 


A. The Conference calls for a methodical or- 
ganisation of employment exchanges for intellec- 
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tual workers and the creation of boards and cen- 
tres for the purpose of maintaining and improving 
professional capacities. 

B. It urges the necessity of creating or enlarg- 
ing institutions which are in a position to supply 
unemployed intellectual workers with valuable 
information and give them guidance in the “em- 
ployment market” by means of exact statistics 
and systematic comparisons and asks the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the Institute of In- 
tellectual Co-operation, in particular, actively to 
pursue their efforts in this field. 


3. Measures to increase the number of occupations. 


A. The Conference recommends all measures 
likely to provide fresh possibilities of work to 
unemployed intellectual workers: 

(a) as a general indication, it draws attention 
to measures connected with supplying labour and 
machinery for the land, the “modernisation” of 
rural and semi-rural districts, and the creation 
of employment for doctors, chemists, architects 
and engineers, not only in European, but also in 
overseas countries ; 

(b) as more special measures, it lays stress on 
the increasingly large place which should be re- 
served for intellectual workers in the organisation 
of workers’ spare time, and draws attention to 
the good results which all forms of propaganda 
for the plastic arts, the theatre, music, etc., would 
have in this connection. 

B. The Conference points out that a certain 
number of possibilities might be offered to unem- 
ployed intellectual workers by the immediate 
organisation of special categories of work, such 
as the compiling of statistics, the preparation of 
library catalogues, inventories of manuscripts, 
public services files, etc., and other contributions 
to scientific research work of every kind, and 
post-graduate research scholarships, etc. 


4. Other supplementary measures. 


The Conference recommends other supple- 
mentary measures which it supports, since they 
contribute to alleviating the economic depression 
for intellectual workers. They are: the stricter 
protection of academic titles and of the exercise 
of the liberal professions (in cases where such 
protection appears to be inadequate); profes- 
sional organisation of the liberal professions; the 
creation of public unemployment funds to which 
intellectual workers would have access, etc., etc. 
No measures, whether restrictive or positive, for 
the reduction of unemployment among intellectual 
workers should be neglected; the Conference rec- 
ommends their adoption. 








IV 


Parliamentary Disqualifications 


I.—DISQUALIFICATIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC OFFICE 


The XXXIIIrd Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
considers that 

the question of the incompatibility between the 
legislative mandate and the position of public 
official cannot be solved without taking into con- 
sideration the political system of each country and, 
within each country, the nature of the office and 
the conditions under which it is held. 

Nevertheless, it is of opinion that there can be 
agreement upon the following principles: 

1. Every citizen of a State, whatever his profes- 
sion, should be entitled to become a member of 
the legislative body; exceptions to this principle 
must be strictly limited. 

2. Without prejudice to the particular circum- 
stances in each country, no member of the legisla- 
tive body may hold a position during the term 
of his mandate in the active public administration 
of the country. 


II.—DISQUALIFICATIONS RELATING TO PRIVATE 
PROFESSION OR BUSINESS 


Considering that it is in the public interest, in 
conformity with the fundamental principles of the 
representative system and with tradition, that 
Parliament should be composed of representatives 
of the various activities of the nation; 

that no one should be excluded from the legis- 
lative body by the exercise of his private profes- 
sion or business; 

but that, during the term of their mandate, 
Members of Parliament must act with complete 
independence in the interests of the nation, and 
must not serve private interests; 

The XXXIIIrd Conference considers that the 
integrity of individual persons, the publicity of 
decisions affecting the State, popular control, and, 
if necessary, regulations, are more efficacious than 
prohibitions which might endanger the proper 
recruiting of Parliament. 

Guided by these considerations, the XX XIIIrd 
Inter-Parliamentary Conference considers that the 
following offices should be incompatible with the 
legislative mandate: director, general manager, 
member of the governing board, manager or repre- 
sentative of societies, concerns, or establishments 
receiving, as a special measure, advantages con- 
ceded by the State in the form of guaranteed in- 
terest, grants or other equivalents. 

The Conference recommends that measures 
shall be adopted with a view to preventing ad- 
vantage being taken of the position of Member of 
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Parliament, particularly in concerns involving 
public credit. 

It recommends, in general, that the guarantees 
of public control, of the publicity of decisions 
made by the State involving private interests, and 
of the personal responsibility of Members of 
Parliament, shall be strengthened. 


V 
The Problem of Collective Security and the 

Reform of the Covenant of the League of 

Nations 

Seeing 

that the principle of equality between members 
of the League of Nations is the only one which 
can serve as a basis of cooperation between free 
and sovereign States, 

that the principle of the indivisibility of peace 
must be a fundamental one in the effective organi- 
sation of the international community, 

the XXXIIIrd Conference is of opinion: 

I—tThat every effort must be made to bring 
about the universality of the League of Nations 
based on the principle of collective security sup- 
ported by regional agreements, 

II.—That the Assembly and the Council of the 
League of Nations must in any case endeavour to 
find the means of bringing about closer and more 
continuous cooperation between the State mem- 
bers of the League of Nations and non-member 
States. 

III—As regards the reform of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, the first step must be 
to ensure the cooperation of the greatest possible 
number of members of the international commu- 
nity in that reform. 

The XXXIIIrd Inter-Parliamentary Confer- 
ence asks the national Groups further to examine 
whether a reform of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations is called for, and to present any pro- 
posals or suggestions to this effect to the Council 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Union before March 
Ast, 1938. 

VI 
Executive Committee 

The Inter-Parliamentary Council re-elected as 
its President Count Carton de Wiart, Minister of 
State, President of the Belgian Inter-Parliamentary 
Group. Count Carton de Wiart thus remains 
President of the Executive Committee. 

The Conference elected M. Ivar Lykke (Nor- 
way) to take the place on the Executive Com- 
mittee of M. Arthur Engberg (Sweden), retiring 
member. 

The Committee will accordingly be composed 
of the following members during the coming year: 
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Count H. Carton de Wiart (Belgium), Presi- 
dent; M. Waclaw Makowski (Poland), to retire 
in 1938; M. J. Estelrich (Spain), to retire in 
1939; Baron B. Lang (Hungary), to retire in 1940, 
and M. Ivar Lykke (Norway), to retire in 1941. 


VII 


Auditors 
The Council nominated the following members 
to serve as Auditors for 1937: MM. Kornel Stodola 
(Czecho-Slovakia) and Ivar Lykke (Norway). 
The latter, however, handed in his resignation 
upon being appointed a Member of the Executive 
Committee. 


— 








Book Reviews 











Friendly Christmas Books 
For Children 


As the Christmas season approaches one wishes 
to find reading matter conducive to kindly, pleasant 
thoughts. Especially is this true in selecting chil- 
dren’s books. For these are frightening times. 
War news over radio and press, warnings against 
poison from the air, stories of crime not only in 
the news but in drama and fiction, and, more 
subtle still, a sense of mass resentment against this 
or that nation for one reason or another—all these 
make it difficult for adults to keep their balance 
and fair-mindedness. For children they are a 
threat to health of mind and spirit, perhaps also 
to body. Fear, hate and resentment are poisonous 
enough anywhere, but in the hearts of children 
they are a menace to the future of the race. 

Therefore we have searched the publishers’ lists 
this season to find juvenile Christmas books that 
deal with other lands—books to stimulate normal 
joy in beauty and fun, well-written books, infor- 
mative books, lively, interesting, natural books— 
which will predispose children who read them to 
like and to understand boys and girls elsewhere. 

Other books there are which interpret persons 
and events in the past of our own and other coun- 
tries, books likely to lead to better understanding 
of the great ideals upon which the civilization of 
today is striving to build. 

There are surprising numbers of such books to 
be had this year. Those that follow comprise 
only a suggestive list; but they will all, we think, 
be entertaining to young readers and will also un- 
obtrusively lead them into a friendly frame of 
mind. 


Just Lixe You. By Lucy W. Peabody. Pp. 186. 
M. H. Leavis, Boston, Mass., 1937. Price $1.50. 


Because it tells stories about children from fif- 
teen different countries, including Japan and China, 
this is our first book. It is profusely illustrated 
with photographs and drawings and is suited to 
very little ones from about four to eight years of 





age. 
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The author, founder and long the editor of that 
charming little missionary magazine for children, 
“Everyland”, has travelled over the world and has 
known the little folk whose stories and pictures 
appear here. Mrs. Peabody says she “loves chil- 
dren of every color except perhaps the plaid or 
polka dotted or striped ones and she would prob- 
ably like those if there were any. If you hear of 
any new colors in children write her.” The book, 
simply but attractively written, is strongly Chris- 
tian. The last section is made up of the story and 
many pictures of Jesus, “The child who brought 
Christmas.” 


Tue TRAVELLING Coat. By Frances Eliot. Pp. 42. 
E. P. Dutton, New York, 1937. Price $1.50. 


The large pages of this book with pencil sketches 
in black and red or black and blue, with lettering 
all done by the author, tell a story to very little 
folk—a delightful story of a little embroidered 
jacket. It was made in Hungary for little Istvan, 
and later it was bought and sold, lost and found, 
all over the world nearly. Germany, Holland, 
India, China, America and England were all visited 
by the little jacket, and many little children wore 
it. A goat in Hungary gave the hair of which it 
was woven, and on the last page we see the picture 
of a goat in America which ate it up—all but 
Istvan’s name in the corner. And there is a pic- 
ture of that too. 


Hanst. By Ludwig Bemelmann. Pp. 62. The 
Viking Press, N. Y., 1934. Price $2.00. 


A colored picture story book, large type, short 
sentences, in language natural but descriptive, this 
is a story of a little Austrian school boy of Inns- 
briick who went to spend his first Christmas holi- 
days away from home with his Uncle’s family in 
the mountains of the Tyrol. It was a wholesome, 
happy time of out-door life and play, and the 
customs of the place are brightly told. The amus- 
ing pictures might almost have been drawn by 
Hansi himself; they are full of action. 


Rrema. By Kathleen Morrow Elliot. Pp. 54. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1937. Price $2.00. 


Gaily illustrated in primary colors and crude 
design, this little book manages to be most attrac- 
tive. The author writes with poetic simplicity as 
the life of a little girl in tropical Java unfolds in 
all its happenings and crises. It will be most en- 
joyed by those aged four to ten. 


PETITE SUZANNE. By Marguerite de Angeli. Pp. 
86. Doubleday, Doran, New York, 1937. Price 
$2.00. 


Illustrated by the author with exquisite pictures, 
many of them lithographs in color—some bits of 
gorgeous scenery—with a charming end-paper plan 
of the Gaspé village where the story is laid, this 
book appeals at once to old and young. The 
heroine is a gay little French-Canadian girl on the 
Gaspé coast. Her adventures are of the natural, 
wholesome sort, which, because she herself is so 
zestful, are thrilling to the reader, too. The sea, 
the farm, the rugged grandeur of the rocks and 
sea, the spirit of light-hearted play in old and 
young, and also of vigorous work, are well pic- 
tured. The story appropriately closes with the 
Christmas festival in village and home. 
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WHEN Martius was TEN. By Helen Hill and Violet 
Maxwell. Pp. 163. Macmillan, New York, 
1937. Price $1.75. 

This interesting story, illustrated in black and 
white by the authors, is built about the ancient 
town of Vence in Provence, France. A circus and 
a hunt for ancestral treasure lend excitement to 
the normal life of a modern little French lad in 
an old, old French town. 


Boys AND Grirts oF History. By Eileen and 
Rhoda Power. Pp. 336. Macmillan, New York, 
1936. Price $1.50. 


More Boys anv Girts oF History. By Eileen and 
Rhoda Power. Pp. 370. Macmillan, New York, 
1936. Price $1.50. 


These books for the “teen” ages vividly bring 
back the past of England and of Greater England. 
The first covers the time in Britain from the 
Roman occupation down through the Danish, 
Norman and later periods. Doomsday Book is 
described, the days of Chivalry, of the Explorers, 
schools like Eton, and finally the girlhood of Queen 
Victoria. The second book takes stories of English 
colonies and possessions. In America are the 
stories of Pocahontas, of Henry Hudson and the 
Boston Tea Party. There are episodes, too, from 
India, Africa, Australia, Scotland and elsewhere. 

In both books the method is to let the events 
appear through the eyes of some boy or girl who 
lived at the time they took place. This results in 
great freshness of impression. 


CHAMPIONS OF Democracy. By Joseph Cottler. 
Pp. 310. Little, Brown, Boston, 1936. Price 
$2.00. 


Heroes oF CiviizaTion. By Joseph Cottler and 
Haym Jaffe. Pp. 348 and index. Little, Brown, 
Boston, 1937. Price $2.50. 


The first book contains short biographies of 
twelve interesting persons in United States history. 
Beginning with Roger Williams, taking up Horace 
Mann, Susan B. Anthony, Booker Washington, 
Justice Holmes and some of our presidents, the 
emphasis all through is upon those who furthered 
the American dream of equal opportunity for all. 
While some of the questions touched by the writer 
are still matters of controversy, the biographies are 
all valuable. 

Slightly more attractive than the first book, the 
second, of larger scope, divides its biographical 
stories into four parts. There are Heroes of Ex- 
ploration—with the strange omission of Colum- 
bus—heroes of pure science; heroes of invention; 
heroes of biology and medicine. It is a heartening 
list to lovers of peace, and well written as to 
biography. Appropriate illustrations in black and 
white adorn each story and a beautiful end-paper 
design completes the attractiveness of the second 
book. 





MeptaEvaAL Days AND Ways. By Gertrude Hart- 
man. Pp. 328 and index. Macmillan, New 
York, 1937. Price $2.50. 

Richly illustrated on almost every page with 
clear copies of old prints this delightfully written 
book will interest adults as well as youth. It tells 
of “Castle Days,” not omitting the lives of vassals 
and peasants, the mediaeval church, monasteries 
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and saints, including Saint Francis. It talks of 
towns and town life, guilds, craftsmen and guild 
plays. It pauses upon those events marking steps 
in the progress toward modern times—such as the 
freeing of serfs, the invention of printing, forming 
of parliaments and laws, the arts and sciences, as 
they reached milestones. The concluding chapter 
sums up “Our heritage from the Middle Ages.” 

All in all it is a splendid basis for understanding 
our modern states and peoples. Beautiful end- 
paper pictures, the red and gold cover and the 
illustrated jacket make this one of the most at- 
tractive books of the season. 


Tue SpanisH Cave. By Geoffrey Household. Pp. 
202. Little, Brown, Boston, 1936. Price $1.75. 


A well sustained mystery and adventure book 
for boys, this is the tale of an English boy who 
was with his engineer brother in Spain. A Basque 
fisherman, a village priest, who is the boy’s tutor, 
and a little Spanish girl form the dramatis per- 
sone. It is a fantastic, yet strangely credible 
story. There is plenty of excitement and even of 
fighting, though it is a struggle with a horrible 
beast. There is good Spanish background, and the 
sea coast life is very real. Excellent illustrations 
by Henry C. Pitz are full of motion and of the sea. 


A Riwpte In Fez. By Waldo Flemming. Pp. 297. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York, 1937. Price $2.00. 


A French boy here visits a friend whose father is 
French governor of Morocco. We get first the flavor 
of French life in the colony, then the thread of a 
strange mystery leads the two boys all over the 
Arab town of Fez, out into the desert, and into a 
thrilling race for their lives. The mystery is finally 
solved. The book has good chapter decorations, 
a frontispiece and other pictures. Obviously it is 
a book especially for boys. 


THE WINTER NIGHTINGALE. By Marie Colmont. 
Translated from the French by Marion Saunders. 
Pp. 224. Coward-McCann, New York, 1937. 
Price $2.00. 


Winner of the first Prix Jeunesse (Youth Prize), 
in France, this book has so delighted French 
children that it is here translated for English- 
speaking boys and girls. The pen-and-ink pictures, 
by a young American artist who knows the north, 
are apparently crude, but full of vitality and local 
atmosphere. The story is laid in northern Scan- 
dinavia. There are pines, mountains, plains, snow 
and winds. There is life in a village, in a large 
town and finally in an industrial city. There are 
dramatic events which develop the characters of 
heroes and heroines before your eyes. At last, as 
all good stories for children should end, everyone 
is happy. We are gratified to feel that the wood- 
cutter and the out-door boy can go back to their 
life in the open, and to the good dog Bror, and 
that the little singer of the north is now in a fair 
way to become the great singer she so ardently 
longs to be. 


Tue Runaway Cousins. By Helen Coale Crew. 
Pp. 226. 
$1.75. 


A story of Czechoslovakia for “teen” ages, boys 
and girls, this book tells of five related families of 


Little, Brown, Boston, 1936. Price 
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very natural children, together with parents, a 
grandmother and two delightful grandfathers. The 
tale moves swiftly and has for background, Prague 
with the countryside round-about, and Vienna. 
Not a new book, having been reprinted five times 
since 1928, it is just as interesting as ever; its 
whimsical humor and naiveté will entertain and 
instruct today’s generation. Interesting illustra- 
tions, resembling blockprints, are scattered through 
the pages. 


CHILDREN OF THE DarK PEOPLE. By Frank Dalby 
Davison. Pp. 209. Coward-McCann, New York. 
Price $2.00. 


Here is an Australian folk tale, coming out of 
the bush where the aborigines have almost disap- 
peared. Simple enough in language to be under- 
stood by quite young children, the story is sus- 
tained enough to hold the interest of much older 
youth. It is about two prehistoric children, a boy 
and a girl, who through the machinations of a 
bad witch-doctor, become lost and wander through 
the forests of gum-wood and other trees. In their 
wanderings they meet the spirits of caves, trees, 
and flowers. The stories they hear remind us of 
our own Indian legends, especially of the Hiawatha 
stories. In the end the children overcome the wiles 
of the witch-doctor and find their way back home. 
Then, we are gratified to learn that the villain 
doctor, himself, is reproved, shamed and promises 
reform. But to make quite sure of this edifying 
reformation the tribe takes possession of his magic 
hat. So all promises well. 


Tue Gate Swincs In. By Nora Burglon. Pp. 
268. Little, Brown, Boston, 1937. Price $2.00. 


Whimsical, imaginative and altogether delicious 
is this brisk story of Minda, the herd girl, and 
her gypsy goat “Stor Geta”. Almost had we said, 
the story of “Stor Geta”, the goat, and her herd 
girl Minda, so dominant and unpredictable is the 
goat’s character. He eats valuable bulbs, smashes 
mirrors and performs many untoward acts, yet 
invariably they serve to extricate his young mis- 
tress from difficulty. Minda, herself, a forthright, 
resourceful young person, it is a joy to know. 
There are villains in the piece and a lady to rescue, 
so Minda and the goat have their work cut out 
for them. Needless to say right triumphs over 
wrong everywhere, and the reader forgets to notice 
how much of the wholesome Swedish country life 
he is learning to know. A gocd book for girls in 
their teens. 


From Umar’s Pack. By Effie Power. Pp. 125. 
Dutton, New York, 1937. Price $1.50. 


In this book for older young people the old 
legends and folk tales are reproduced in form 
suitable to be read aloud or recited. They are 
romantic tales, some of them sorrowful, gleaned 
from the lore of Norway, Ireland, Serbia and India, 
together with Greek and other classic stories. They 
will familiarize those who hear or read them with 
such stories as Peer Gynt, the Tempest, the 
Aeneid, Kenilworth and others which have come 
down from the past because they are universal. 
There are lovely decorations by Dorothy Bayley. 
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TALEs OF A CHINESE GRANDMOTHER. By Frances 
Carpenter. Pp. 261. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York, 1937. Price $2.50. 


This beautiful book is illustrated by Malthé 
Hasselriis with chapter decorations in black and 
white, and full page pictures in pale color, many 
of which have the quality of rare old Chinese 
paintings. The story centers in a boy and girl in 
an old Chinese household. Their grandmother, 
most respected person of all the family, tells them 
many tales which have been culled by the author 
from authentic Chinese sources. These stories are 
fanciful, many containing wholesome philosophy. 
The life of the brother and sister in their typical 
Chinese home is pleasantly detailed. A book to 
be appreciated by older children as well as the 
younger ones. 


Tue WEaNs oF ROWALLEN. By Kathleen Fitz- 
patrick. Pp. 236. Coward-McCann, New York, 
1937. Price $2.50. 


A reprint of a book which first appeared many 
years ago, this tale of an Irish family will perhaps 
be better appreciated by older folk who have a 
humorous interest in lively, natural children, than 
by the little people themselves. The village back- 
ground lends its Irish flavor to the episodes. Catho- 
lic and Protestant phrases, full of strong theology, 
come astonishingly from the lips of these original 
but warm-hearted youngsters. At the end a vastly 
appreciative uncle appears from India to take the 
helm and do something constructive for the hap- 
hazard family in the tumble-down house of Ro- 


wallen. 
For Adults 


A number of interesting books written in other 
lands or about foreign places are to be found in 
the lists of fiction and travel for older readers this 
season. A few of the most noteworthy which 
nobody ought to miss are those which follow. 


Katrina. By Sally Salminen. Pp. 267. Farrar 
and Rinehart, New York, 1937. Price $2.50. 


Translated from the Swedish by Naomi Walford, 
this novel is cast in the Aland Islands, Finland. 
Containing something of epic quality, with a her- 
oine cast in heroic size, the tale is yet of the 
simplest, strictly factual in treatment, dealing with 
peasants, shrewd, hard employers and with the 
men who “go down to the sea in ships”. It is a 
human story. One’s heart is wrung at the trials 
of Katrina, but she meets them with simple direct- 
ness and without weakness. Indeed through sheer 
character this untutored, despised alien wins to a 
place of respect and esteem in the community. All 
she asks of life is so little, only work for her 
strong, capable hands to do. There is pungent 
earth in the story and tang of the relentless sea; 
and in spite of Scandinavian melancholy, it carries 
breath-taking inspiration for all who love honest, 
unaffected worth. 


Tue WIND IN THE Mountains. By Trygve Gul- 
branssen. Pp. 412. Putnam, New York, 1937. 
Price $2.50. 


This Norwegian story, translated by Naomi Wal- 
ford, really continues the author’s previous book, 
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“Beyond Sing the Woods” which on its appearance 
became a “best seller” in nine different countries, 
including America. 

It is essentially a novel of character. Old Dag 
of Bjérndal, is doubtless the most interesting per- 
son, but the dark, troubled nature of young Dag, 
the difficult, but strong personality of Adelaide, 
his wife, and a group of relatives, witty, weak or 
lovable, are all most vivid. 

The life far to the north with mountains and 
snowy forests back of the almost feudal homestead 
of Bjorndal, seems to hark back to the middle ages. 
It is an absorbing book endowed with a sense of 
silence, as of the long winter night. 


My Ireranp. By Lord Dunsany. Pp. 292. Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York, 1937. Price $2.50. 


All who do not know Ireland at first hand but 
who know her writers and revel in the inimitable 
lilt of the Irish tongue will greatly enjoy this series 
of essays and word pictures. Lord Dunsany speaks 
warmly of A. E., of Francis Ledwidge, of Synge, 
of Stephens, and other Irish writers known to the 
world. He touches lightly, here and there, on 
history, writing as he does much of the time from 
Tara. The country-side comes to life as he tells 
of his hunting for snipe or plover across the bogs. 
Rain and dampness, the soil and weather are all 
felt. “One does not fully understand Ireland,” 
he says, “if one overlooks the pace with which 
ruin floats on the gentle wind, and the grudge the 
Irish soil seems to bear to civilization.” So cot- 
tages crumble to rubbish in one man’s memory. 

But Irish politics—that we get nothing of. 
Early in the book the author decides to refer all 
such discussion to “Old Mickey.” But the wise 
old man refuses to talk where he may be over- 
heard. He turns talk aside on paths of Irish wit 
and story. Interruptions always come to the 
whimsical interviews, till finally, cornered at last, 
“Old Mickey” merely tells of a man who was 
found dead in a ditch. “How did it happen?” 
asks Dunsany, “What did he do?” “Sure he was 
always talking,” said Old Mickey. So he closed 
his own lips on the stem of his pipe and we hear 
nothing of how the people feel about their govern- 
ment in Ireland. Thus Lord Dunsany cleverly 
writes between the lines. 


East Gots WEsT, THE MAKING OF AN ORIENTAL 
YANKEE. By Younghill Kang. Pp. 401. Charles 
Scribner’s, New York, 1937. Price $2.75. 


To understand the inner life and thought of a 
modern Oriental there could scarcely be anything 
better than reading this engaging autobiography 
of a young Korean who strove to become Amer- 
ican. Coming to this country at seventeen, with 
only his young eagerness in hand with which to 
win a living and a western education, he passed 
through many vicissitudes on his way. Only by 
virtue of great earnestness, tolerance, modesty and 
humor did he attain his objectives. A friendly 
soul, he won friends among all classes. But, 
steering always straight for his goal—a westernized 
mind—he had the great advantage of oriental 
scholarship within him and the eastern appraisal 
of art and thought. 

Let nobody think to pick this book up, skim it 
and lay it down. On every page there is so much 
of human interest and episode, so much of a de- 
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lightful personality, it will be impossible to do less 
than read it all. 

We are told by the publishers that Mr. Kang 
was successful in winning his lady-love, and that 
he is now an assistant professor in New York 
University as well as on the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Eastern Art in the Metropolitan Museum. 


Pp. 
Price $1.50. 


NorRTHERN SUMMER. By Gosta Geijerstam. 
120. Dutton, New York, 1937. 


This gay little book, translated from: the Nor- 
wegian by Joran Birkeland, has gone through four 
printings already this year. It will delight all 
those city dwellers who cherish secret longings for 
a little farm-place somewhere which, at least for 
the summer time, they can work themselves. It 
is open to question whether the young parents of 
this adventure with their five highly original chil- 
dren, would have made such a success of the first 
summer on their island in a fjord had they not 
providentially acquired old Marthe—Marthe, 
seventy-year-old dairy-maid, deaf, capable and 
firmly adopting the whole place for her own, the 
family for her dependents. But the summer in 
fact worked out happily to: all concerned, the 
family, old Marthe and the reader, too. 


Tue Diary or A Country Priest. By Georges 


Bernanos. Translated from the French by 
Pamela Morris. Pp. 298. Macmillan, New 
York, 1937. Price $2.75. 


Awarded the Grand Prix for a novel by the 
French Academy, this book is now translated into 
four languages. The action in the story is all in- 
cidental to thought, yet the young priest of humble 
birth, ill, poorly fed and of little worldly wisdom, 
has by his white passion for righteousness a 
strangely powerful effect upon some of his people. 
The flock which he shepherds contains all sorts 
of meanness and illwill which hurt him. Yet 
there is also an older priest nearby, a friend of 
vigorous common sense, with whom he holds much 
converse on soul searching subjects. It is a tale 
tragic yet glorious; subtly written so that the 
little parish has, in its weaknesses, its conquests 
and its personal lives—a universal story all mir- 
rored as in a clear drop of water. 


CHINESE WOMEN, YESTERDAY AND Topay. By 
Florence Ayscough. Pp. 315, bibliography and 
index. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1937. Price 
$3.50. 


We, who have long loved Florence Ayscough’s 
“Chinese Mirrors,” welcome this new fruit of her 
studies. Containing numerous biographies of 
prominent Chinese women through the ages, there 
are also chapters telling of the daily life among 
women in the past and showing some of the 
changes that have come recently. There are many 
beautifully translated extracts from poems and 
plays written by or about women, and at the end 
of the book there is a plan of an upper-class 
Chinese home with an explanatory key. Then 
comes a chronology of the Dynasties of China and 
a summary of the chief accomplishments of each. 
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It is an exquisitely written book, poetic, schol- 
arly, and appreciative of the life of women in all 
the far flung provinces of great China. 


THe HIcHLAND River. By Niel M. Gunn. Pp. 
316. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1937. Price 
$2.50. 


Here is a quiet book out of Scotland. The boy 
whose life is the subject of these scattered remi- 
niscences began his search for mastery of his own 
soul in a little village at the mouth of a river in 
northern Scotland. Now a scientist, veteran of the 
world war, he looks back over his early experiences 
and their background. College and service in 
France do not leave upon him, poignant as some 
of those impressions were, a mark so indelible as 
the moors, woods and waters of his first home and 
the wide, wide thoughts these spots suggest. 
Through the ancient lore connected with the river 
in its course, the lad learned to understand some- 
what of his race and his own place in it. He 
came also to this—“For the truth of life to Kenn 
was that at its core was a wise pagan laughter. 
Behind importance and solemnity it lay in wait 
. . . the serpent that stuck its tail in its mouth 
to suppress its laughter.” 


Mexico, Notes In THE Marcin. By Bess Adams 
Garner. Pp. 164 and 32 pages of photographs 
at the end. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1937. 
Price $3.00. 


Here is a well printed book containing little 
articles, seldom over a page and a half long, con- 
cerning things, people and places which interested 
the author in Mexico. She speaks of some ad- 
ventures, and comments on persons, customs, an- 
tiquities and food from the time of the Mayas to 
this day. She modestly disclaims all intention of 
writing history or of appraising matters social or 
political, yet the book has atmosphere, and the 
plea for understanding and liking for Mexico is 
impossible to escape. 

Besides the photographs at the end, pictorial 
end-paper maps and delightful chapter decorations 
lend local feeling to the text. 


Books Received 


STATISTICAL YEAR BOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF NA- 
TIONS, 1936-37. Pp. 330. Columbia University 
Press, New Vork City, 1937. Price $2.50. 

BarTLett’s FAMILIAR Quotations, eleventh edi- 
tion. Edited by Christopher Morley and Lou- 
ella D. Everett. Pp. 1578. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1937. Price $5. 

Mexico’s Procress DEMANDs Its Price. By Louis 
H. Warner. Pp. 344. Chapman & Grimes, Bos- 
ton, 1937. Price $2.50. 

Tue SETTLEMENT OF CANADIAN DispuTEs. By P. 
E. Corbett. Pp. 130 and index. Yale University 


Press, 1937. Price $2.50. 

Cities oF Reruce. By Philip Gibbs. Pp. 470. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York, 1937. Price 
$2.50. 


EXPANSIONISTs OF 1898. By Julius W. Pratt. Pp. 
376 and index. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1936. Price $3. 














